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DISCOURSE. 


My  brethren  and  friends: 

I  come  before  you  on  an  occasion  of  special  interest 
both  to  you  and  myself  Half  a  century  is  this  day 
completed  since  the  unbroken  ties  were  formed,  which 
unite  the  pastor  and  flock  together  in  holy  brotherhood. 
It  is  fitting  that  an  occasion  so  rare,  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gress and  change,  should  be  observed  by  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  kind  providence,  which  has  so 
distinctly  marked  our  connexion  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  hour.  And  while  I  recount  the 
dealings  of  that  providence,  I  am  sure,  that  the  emo- 
tions excited  in  my  own  breast,  will  be  met  with  a 
lively  sympathy  in  yours. 

Iji  accordance  with  these  remarks,  I  have  selected  as 
my  text  the  suggestive  passage  in  the  Acts  xxvi.  22: 

"  Having    THEREroRE    obtained    help    os"    God,    I    continue    to 

THIS    DAY." 

We  are  too  apt  to  place  m  the  chapter  of  accidents 
those  things,  in  which  we  ought  to  see  and  acknowledge 


the  hand  of  divine  providence,  disposing  of  events  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  unerring  wisdom.  If  we 
would  leave  off  the  atheistical  practice  of  not  looking 
beyond  second  causes,  in  the  affairs  of  every  day;  — 
if  we  would  cherish  such  a  sense  of  the  presence  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  to  undertake  nothing 
upon  which  we  could  not  consistently  implore  his 
blessing; — if  we  would  look  to  Him  with  filial  con- 
fidence and  submission  for  the  help  we  daily  need,  how 
greatly  would  it  add  both  to  our  temporal  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  It  would  inspire  us  with  fortitude  and 
courage  in  our  Master's  service.  It  would  sustain  our 
spirits  under  the  trials  of  life,  with  a  peace  and  self- 
possession,  which  the  world  can  never  give.  It  was 
this  faith  m  God; — this  sense  of  his  presence, — this 
trust  in  his  wisdom,  faithfulness  and  power,  which  car- 
ried the  apostle  through  a  course  of  unparalleled  con- 
flicts, and  made  him  more  than  a  conqueror.  Con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  had  pursued  this 
self-denying  and  perilous  course  about  thirty  years,  when 
he  stood  before  king  Agrippa,  and  made  the  plea  for 
Christianity  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  my  text,  —  a  plea 
so  eloquent  and  powerful,  that  it  drew  from  the  king 
the  declaration,  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
christian."  The  Lord  had  preserved  the  apostle's  life 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  sometimes  by  miraculous 
interpositions.  Though  preeminent  in  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  in  his  attainments  in  moral  excellence,  he 
consecrated  all  to  his  Lord  and  Master. 


Without  comparing  myself  with  that  great  apostle,  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  the  preserving  care  of  the  Almighty 
through  a  course  of  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
the  present  occasion  will  justify  me  in  giving  a  retro- 
spective view  of  my  relations  to  this  church  and  society. 

The  connexion  between  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and 
the  people  of  his  charge  is  most  sacred  in  its  nature, 
and  of  transcendent  importance  in  its  results.  Your 
connexion  with  men  of  other  professions  is  transient, 
accidental,  rare.  With  a  minister  it  is  habitual,  peculiar. 
No  other  professional  man  can  fill  his  place.  You 
want  him  not  to  transact  your  business,  but  to  be  your 
friend,  an  inmate  in  your  families; — to  enter  your  hou- 
ses of  affliction;  —  to  give  you  light,  admonition,  and 
consolation  in  suffering,  sickness,  and  the  last  hours  of 
life; — to  meet  you  in  the  sanctuary  and  preach  to  you 
of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Though  imwilling  to  say  much  of  myself,  I  shall  not 
be  considered,  I  trust,  as  overleaping  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, if,  on  this  occasion,  I  state  a  few  facts  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  ministry  I  have  exercised 
here  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  early  part  of  my  life  was  spent  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire;  but  much  the  greater  part  w^as  spent 
in  Massachusetts,  my  native  State,  and  in  the  goodly 
city  of  Salem.  My  studies  preparatory  for  the  university 
were  pursued  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr. 
Wood  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  and  I  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1802.     It  was  early  my 
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desire  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  this  was 
my  constant  aim  through  the  whole  of  my  collegiate 
course.  In  pursuance  of  that  object,  I  received,  in 
February  1804,  from  the  Essex  North  Association,  a 
license  to  preach,  and  delivered  my  first  discourse  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  New- 
port, E,.  I.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  I  received 
from  this  society  an  invitation  to  preach  as  a  candidate 
for  settlement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  similar  invita- 
tion from  South  Danvers.  On  weighing  the  existing 
circumstances,  the  scale  turned  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
invitation  from  Salem.  After  preaching  three  months 
as  a  candidate,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1804,  I 
received  an  invitation  from  the  church  and  society  to 
settle  with  them  as  a  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Daniel 
Hopkins.  The  house,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
was  in  a  course  of  erection  during  that  year,  and  our 
public  religious  services  were  held  in  the  former  house 
of  worship,  which  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  our  chapel.  That  house  was  built  in  1766,  for  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  for  which  Hamilton  Hall  in 
Chestnut  Street  is  now  used.  It  was  purchased  by  this 
society  and  occupied  thirty-one  years,  from  1774  to  1805. 
Of  the  proprietors  of  that  house  only  four  survive,  and 
but  one  of  them,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox,  remains  a  member 
of  the  society.  The  building,  though  unadorned  with 
architectural  beauty,  is  remembered  as  a  sanctuary,  where 
the  fathers  worshiped,  around  which  are  gathered  many 
hallowed   associations.      Not   fewer  than  a   hundred   of 


you  remember  the  old  edifice,  with  its  uncarpeted  aisles 
and    unshaded    windows,   its    high   pulpit    and    higher 
sounding  board,  the  pews,  with   backs,   on   which   the 
weary   might   recline   their    heads,  and  hear   the  word 
with  comfort ;   the  choir,  aided  by  no  instrument  but  a 
bass  yiol,  pouring  forth  its   fugues,  and  animating  the 
lovers  of  sacred  song.     An  organ  would  then  have  been 
deemed,  by  many  of  our  devout  fathers,  as  derogatory 
to  the  sacredness  and  purity  of  divine  worship.     And 
neither  furnaces  nor  stoves  for  heating  the  house  of  God 
were  admitted  in   those  days,  except  small  foot  stoves, 
which  were  handed,  in  time  of  service,  from  one  pew  to 
another,  to  save  the  more  tender  feet  from  freezing.     It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  faith  and  love  enough  to  keep  them  warm,  amid 
the  severities  of  the  coldest  winter.      Yet,  with   fewer 
conveniences   than   are   now   enjoyed,   the   divine   word 
found  a  response   in  many  hearts,  and  fervent  prayers 
were  answered  by  the  salvation  of  many  souls.     I  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  place,  where,  by 
the  space  of  three  months,  I  met,  on  the  sabbath  and  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  those  sainted  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  are  now  honored  guests,  as  we  believe,  at  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb.     But  I  may  be  supposed  to 
feel   a   deeper   interest   in   the   place,    where,   from   my 
watch-tower,  I  have  seen  more  than  a  whole  generation 
of    my   own    flock   pass    away;  —  to   whom   and   their 
children,  I  liave  broken  the  bread  of  life   during   the 
space  of  fifty  years.     This  house  was  dedicated  on  the 
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first  day  of  tlie  year  1805.  The  dedicatory  sermon,  by 
Dr.  Hopkins,  was  grounded  on  Ezra  vi.  16:  "And  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  kept  the 
dedication  of  this  house  of  God  with  joy."  The  sermon 
was  published  from  the  press. 

Having  spent  the  winter  among  my  friends  in  making 
preparations  for  the  work  before  me,  I  was  ordained 
on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1805.*  The  solemnities  of 
that  day  will  not  be  forgotten  while  my  memory  per- 
forms its  office.  It  was  an  occasion,  to  which  my 
thoughts  often  revert  as  one  of  the  most  important  eras 
of  my  life,  as  having  a  momentous  bearing  upon  your 
moral  and  religious  character,  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
upon  our  interests  for  both  worlds.  The  pastors  of  the 
churches  represented  in  the  council  assembled  for  my 
ordination  were  the  following :  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin, 
Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport,  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester, 
Dr.  Woods  of  West  Newbury,  Dr.  Parish  of  Byfield, 
Eev.  Keuben  Emerson  of  South  Reading,  Eev.  Heed  Paige 
of  Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem, 
Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  of  Medway,  the  Rev.  John  Smith  of 
Wenham,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of  Beverly. 
The  public  performances  on  the  occasion  were  solemn  and 
impressive.  Dr.  Spring  offered  the  introductory  prayer ; 
Mr.  Paige  preached  on  2  Corinthians  vi.  1 :  "  We  then, 
as  workers  together  with  him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye 
receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  Dr.  Emmons 
offered  the  consecrating  prayer;    Dr.  Hopkins  gave  the 

*Sec  Note  A. 


charge  to  the  pastor ;  Dr.  Worcester  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  and  Dr.  Austin  offered  the  concluding 
prayer.  Of  all  the  clergymen,  who  belonged  to  that 
council,  my  brother,  the  Eev.  Reuben  Emerson,  now 
present,  is  the  only  survivor.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it 
seem  a  reality,  that  I  have  sustained  the  sacred  office, 
with  which  I  was  then  invested,  during  so  long  a  space 
as  fifty  years.  Though  most  of  the  events  that  have 
transpired  within  my  knowledge,  during  this  space,  have 
faded  from  my  memory,  the  more  prominent  ones  are 
still  retained  in  their  freshness,  and  call  forth  the  min- 
gled emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Scarcely  any  period 
in  the  world's  history  has  been  so  marked  with  civil,  so- 
cial, literary  and  moral  changes.  It  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  progress.  And  while  the  rulers  of  nations  are 
looking  with  fear  for  what  is  coming  upon  the  earth,  it 
is  an  era  of  benevolence,  developing  in  a  strong  light 
the  purposes  of  divine  providence  in  relation  to  the  re- 
demption of  man.  The  scriptures  warrant  the  belief  that 
a  time  is  yet  to  come  when  the  benign  influences  of  the 
gospel  shall  pervade  all  nations,  and  annihilate  every  false 
system  both  of  religion  and  government.  And  the  signs 
of  the  present  day,  unless  we  entirely  mistake,  clearly 
indicate  that  the  time  is  near.  We  recognize  the  divine 
hand  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  great  benevolent 
enterprises,  that  distinguish  the  age,  in  which  we  are 
favored  to  live,  above  every  other  age.  The  associations 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  for  diffusing  the  word 
of  life,   in  various   modes,   throughout   the  world,  and 
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operating  with   increasing  efficiency,  are  too   numerous 
to  be  now  described,  and  too  important  to  be  estimated. 
Fifty   years  ago   there  was   no   such   institution   as   an 
American   Bible    Society,   Foreign    Missionary   Society, 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Tract  Society,  Sunday  School 
Union,  or  any  of  the  other  great  national  institutions, 
which  are  exerting   a  mighty  influence  for  good  in  our 
land.     A  theological  seminary  and  a  religious  newspaper 
were  then  unknown.      Young  men  had  meagre  advan- 
tages for  acquiring  knowledge  preparatory  to  the  min- 
istry,   compared   with    those    which    are    now   enjoyed. 
The  power  of  the  Press,  too,  has,  within  this  period, 
increased   a   hundred  fold.      The   spirit  of  the   gospel, 
which  is  good  will  toward  men,  is  pervading  the  Pro- 
testant  nations.      During  the  past  year,  the  people  of 
this   country  and  Great  Britain  have  contributed  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars  to  objects  of  public  christian 
benevolence.      I  make  this  statement  on  the  authority 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.      In  these  great  Protestant   nations,  there  is 
such  a  concentration  of  wealth,  influence  and  power,  as 
the  world  has  never  before  seen.     Would  God  difiuse 
to  such  a,  degree    the  spirit  of  the  gospel  among  the 
people  of  these  nations,  and  raise  their  hopes  so  high, 
that  He  might  dash  them  in  the  dust?      This  is   not 
the  manner  of  our  King. 

Besides  these  mighty  movements  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  world,  within  fifty  years,  the  rapid  progress  in 
science,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  practical  pur- 
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poses  of  life,  are  almost  confined  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  facilities  for  intercommunication 
have  brought  the  remotest  nations,  as  well  as  distant 
parts  of  the  same  country,  into  the  neighborhood  of  each 
other.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
men  hundreds  of  miles  apart  would  converse  together, 
and  receive  answers  to  questions  as  soon  as  they  were 
proposed;— that  the  broad  Atlantic  would  be  crossed  in 
a  few  days,  in  defiance  of  winds  and  currents ;— and  that 
trains  of  cars  would  leave  Boston  in  the  morning  and 
deposit  their  merchandise,  in  twertty  hours,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  ?  Other  improvements  equally  marvellous 
mark  the  present  as  an  epoch  of  wonders. 

I  have  been  an  interested  spectator  of  these  develop- 
ments, and,  did  the  limits  of  my  discourse  permit,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  especially  with  regard  to  our  own  be- 
loved country,  commonwealth  and  city. 

But  the  occasion  obliges  me  to  restrict  my  remarks 
to  the  history  of  my  connexion  with  this  church  and 
religious  society.  And  even  under  this  restriction,  I 
must  leave  many  things  untouched. 

When  the  spacious  edifice,  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
was  erected,  the  standing  committee  of  the  society  had 
the  charge  of  the  enterprise.  That  committee  consisted 
of  John  Jenks,  John  Norris,  Jerathmeel  Peirce,  Aaron 
Wait,  and  Nathaniel  Batchelder;  men  of  such  wisdom 
and  integrity,  that  they  filled  that  ofiice  during  many 
successive  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  to  universal. 
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satisfaction.  Messrs.  Jenks,  Peirce  and  Wait  were  enter- 
prising and  successful  merchants,  men  of  highly  respec- 
table standing  in  the  community,  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  society.  The  architect,  who  planned 
the  house,  was  Samuel  Mackintire ;  and  the  whole  edifice, 
especially  its  symmetrical  steeple  and  spire,  is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  a  model  of  unrivalled  archi- 
tectural beauty.  When  the  spire  was  set  in  its  place,  the 
violent  gale  of  September  1804  arose  and  blew  it  over. 
It  was,  of  course,  broken  to  fragments.  By  the  ordering 
of  a  kind  providence,  no  person  was  injured,  either  in 
the  erection  of  the  house,  or  by  the  fall  of  the  spire. 
The  one  which  now  adorns  the  building  and  the  town, 
was  promptly  made.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was 
twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Our  sweet-toned  bell  was  imported  from  London,  in 
1807,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Jenks.  Its  weight  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  and  its  cost 
seven  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars.  Mr.  Jenks  also 
imported  the  chandelier,  which  embellishes  the  interior 
of  our  sanctuary.  It  cost  about  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  organ,  which  affords  substantial  aid  to  the  choir 
in  discoursing  to  us  the  high  praises  of  God,  was  pur- 
chased and  put  in  its  place,  in  1832.  The  first  pulpit, 
though  well  proportioned  and  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior structure  of  the  house,  being  deemed  too  high 
for  the  convenience  of  many  of  the  hearers,  was  taken 
away,  and  the  present  one  built  and  handsomely  fur- 
nished, in  1840. 
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Here,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the  former  and  present 
generations  have  offered  their  prayers  and  praises,  and 
the  sacred  truths  to  which  they  listened,  were  made  ef- 
fectual to  the  sanctification  of  many.  When  I  cast  my 
eyes  around  over  the  congregation  on  the  Lord's  day,  I 
seem  to  see,  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  the  venerable 
forms  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  pillars  of  the  church 
and  society,  looking  up  with  earnestness  for  the  bread 
of  life,  or  bending  in  the  solemn  attitude  of  devotion. 
But  where  are  theyl  Gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
Not  one,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  when  I 
commenced  my  labor  here,  in  July,  1804,  is  now  among 
the  living ;  and  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
who  were  then  adult  members  of  the  congregation. 
Only  seventeen,  male  and  female,  who  were  then  heads 
of  families,  now  remain. 

*'  Death,  like  an  overflowing  stream, 
Sweeps  us  away;    our  life  's  a  dream." 

Since  my  settlement  here,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  society  have  been  numbered  with  the 
congregation  of  the  dead,  some  of  them  distinguished 
by  wealth  and  active  benevolence.  Among  these,  I 
mention  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  a  successful  merchant, 
who  died  intestate  in  1808,  leaving  a  large  estate,  half 
of  which,  as  he  had  no  children,  was  inherited  by  his 
widow.  He  was  one  of  the  associate  founders  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  ;  he  gave  ten  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  foundation,  and  handsome  donations 
after  the  institution  was  organized   and  in  active  ope- 
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ration.  He  was  also  a  liberal  annual  contributor  to 
the  funds  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and 
other  objects  of  benevolence.  To  his  pastor  he  was  a 
fast  and  substantial  friend,  a  firm  believer  in  the  gospel 
as  taught  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and  gave 
to  all  evangelical  clergymen  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
hospitalities  of  his  house.  His  love  of  the  truth  was 
shown  by  a  constant  and  devout  attendance  on  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sanctuary;  and  so  exemplary  was  he  in  all 
his  social  intercourse  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  model  of 
moral  purity  and  excellence.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  tall,  symmetrical,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  kindness  and  benignity.  I  often  seem  to 
see  him,  on  the  sabbath,  taking  off  at  the  door  his  high 
triangular  hat,  such  as  gentlemen  of  his  day,  age,  and 
standing  were  accustomed  to  wear,  and  walking  grace- 
fully up  the  broad  aisle  to  his  seat,  where  he  was  always 
found  a  solemn  and  attentive  listener  to  the  truth.  His 
death  made  a  wide  breach  in  our  religious  community, 
and  was  a  great  loss  to  the  town  and  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

In  less  than  three  years  after  his  decease,  Mrs.  Norris 
was  suddenly  called  to  follow  her  departed  husband.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  she  regarded  as 
committed  to  her  trust  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  she  bequeathed  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver,  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Board  of 
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Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  liberal  bequests  to  clergymen  and  other  friends. 
Of  the  honorable  and  excellent  women  who  have  left  a 
similar  memoi-ial,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  late 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Dodge,  who  bequeathed  a  thousand  dollars 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this 
congregation.  Her  heart,  like  that  of  her  Divine  Master, 
was   always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor. 

Among  the  departed  members  of  the  church,  memory 
loves  to  linger  upon  the  name  of  our  late  beloved  senior 
pastor,*  whose  ministry  terminated  with  his  life,  in 
December,  1814,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-seventh  of  his  ministry  as  a  settled  pastor. 
Though  the  younger  part  of  the  community  never  saw 
him,  a  large  number  of  the  congregation  knew  him 
well,  and  cherish  his  memory  with  tender  recollections. 
He  left  the  world  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason, 
and  in  the  calm  and  steadfast  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. A  few  days  after  his  death,  the  following 
obituary  notice,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Bentley, 
was  published  in  the  Salem  Register: 

"  On  Wednesday,  14th  instant,  died  in  this  town,  the 
Honorable  and  Reverend  Daniel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  aged 
80.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  whose  System  of  Divinity  has  been  received 
with  uncommon  favor  in  New  England.  The  deceased 
minister  of  Salem  was  appointed,  in  July,  1775,  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  and 

*  See  Note  B. 
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in  1778,  the  year  of  his  ordination,  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  in  the  Conventional  Government,  which 
was  appointed  before  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
framed  and  adopted.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, esteemed  for  his  early  patriotism,  and  beloved  by 
the  people  of  his  charge." 

This  testimony  to  the  attachment  between  him  and  his 
flock  is  emphatically  true.  Perhaps  no  pastor  ever  pos- 
sessed the  affections  of  his  people  in  a  higher  degree. 
He  was  always  welcome  to  their  firesides,  and  enjoyed 
largely  their  hospitalities.  The  children  knew  him  but 
to  love  him,  and  those  of  them,  who  are  now  alive,  have 
a  fresh  remembrance  of  his  parental  instructions  and 
kindly  greetings.  He  was  accustomed  to  meet  them  at 
stated  times,  and  hear  them  repeat  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism.  And  such  seasons  of  catechetical 
instruction  were  made  interesting  by  his  familiar  and 
lively  illustrations.  Sabbath  schools  were  then  unknown 
in  this  country.  Many  of  his  apt  and  quaint  sayings 
are  treasured  up  as  a  sacred  deposit,  in  the  memory 
of  his  surviving  friends. 

The  style  and  manner  of  his  pulpit  performances  were 
peculiar  to  himself  He  never  wrote  his  sermons,  but 
made  use  of  briefs.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he 
never  wrote  a  sermon  until  after  it  was  preached.  He 
spoke  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart.  His  illustrations 
were  highly  graphic  and  impressive,  and  his  gesticula- 
tion easy  and  natural.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
work,  preaching  habitually  three  times  on  the  sabbath, 
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and  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  after  preaching  a  third 
time,  "I  now  feel  just  fit  to  preach  again."  His  wife, 
a  lady  of  superior  excellence,  survived  her  husband 
twenty-three  years,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  joined 
him,  we  believe,  in  those  blissful  regions,  where  chris- 
tian friends  never  more  feel  the  pain  of  separation. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hopkins  threw  upon  me  a  heavy 
weight  of  responsibility  and  toil.  But  having  obtained 
help  of  the  Lord,  I  was  enabled  to  sustain  it,  with  some 
degree  of  fidelity  and  success.  By  the  special  favor  of 
his  providence,  I  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health, 
during  the  w^hole  of  my  residence  here.  Not  more 
than  five  sabbaths  are  recollected,  in  which  I  was  pre- 
vented from  supplying  the  pulpit,  by  sickness,  or  any 
other  disability.  And  through  the  kindness  and  libe- 
rality of  the  people,  I  have  been  exempted  from  num- 
berless embarrassments  and  perplexities,  through  which 
many  better  ministers  are  obliged  to  struggle. 

It  is  because  I  have  obtained  help  of  the  Lord,  that 
I  continue  to  this  day  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  dis- 
tinguishing favors.  And  while  I  acknowledge  the  good 
hand  of  his  providence  by  which  I  have  been  sustained 
and  blessed,  I  would  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  many  demonstrations  of  personal  regard,  from  the 
people  of  my  charge,  which  have  not  been  withdrawn, 
but  continued  to  the  present  hour.  Knowing  the  pres- 
sure of  care  and  toil,  which  lay  constantly  upon  me, 
their  generous  sympathy,  with  that  of  other  friends, 
prompted  them,  in   the  year  1846,  to  furnish  me  with 
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the  means  of  making  a  voyage  to  England,  the  land 
of  my  fathers'  sepulchres,  which  I  had  long  desired  to 
see.*  During  an  absence  of  four  months,  they  took 
upon  themselves  the  supply  of  the  pulpit,  and,  with 
extraordinary  generosity,  authorized  me  to  draw  for 
funds  upon  a  house  in  Manchester,  without  any  definite 
limitation.  Within  those  months,  I  visited  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  France,  and  witnessed,  to  some 
extent,  both  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  these  renowned 
kingdoms.  The  voyage  and  the  visits  afi'orded  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  works  of  nature  and  art  in  some 
of  their  most  interesting  and  noble  developments.  But 
the  splendor  and  magnificence,  which  excite  a  momen- 
tary admiration,  have  not  to  me  the  attractions  of  home. 
And  with  a  glad  heart,  on  my  return,  I  could  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  a  little  patriotic  ode  I  have  heard  the 
children  sing: 

"  Of  all  tlie  lands  from  east  to  west, 
I  love  my  native  land  the  best." 

Here,  civil,  social,  literary  and  religious  privileges  are 
enjoyed  by  every  class  of  the  people,  with  one  pamful 
exception.  In  view  of  the  unexampled  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  the  high  destiny  that  seems 
to  await  us,  we  may  well  exult,  not  with  pride,  but  with 
gratitude  and  praise  to  the  great  Ruler  of  nations. 

The  Lord  has  helped  us  as  a  church  and  society. 
Though  we  have  had  seasons  of  spiritual  drought  and 
depression,  we  have  also  had  times  of  refreshing.     Fifty 

*See  Note  C. 
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years  ago,  the  number  of  members  in  the  church  was 
about  eighty ;  now,  the  number  is  a  little  short  of  four 
hundred ;  and  the  number  of  families  belonging  to  the 
society  is  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  special  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  granted  at  twelve  differ- 
ent times,  in  what  are  technically  called  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. Of  these,  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  were 
the  following: — In  1824,  one  hundred  and  two  were 
added  to  the  church;  in  1831,  fifty-eight;  in  1840, 
forty-six;  and  in  1843,  fifty-nine.  Between  these  fer- 
tilizing showers,  the  divine  influence  distilled  as  the 
gentle  dew,  enriching  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Since 
1843,  we  have  had  an  accession  to  the  church  of  one 
hundred  and  five.  During  my  connexion  Avith  it, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  members  have  been  ta- 
ken away  by  death.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  have 
been  consecrated  to  God  in  the  holy  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism;—  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  adults,  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  children.  Of  the  congregation, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  couples  have  been  united 
in  the  sacred  bands  of  marriage; — six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  of  them  by  myself 

The  deacons  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  my  settle- 
ment, were  Richard  Lang  and  Nathaniel  Batchelder. 
Since  then,  Daniel  Lang,  Richard  M.  Chipman,  Eliphalet 
Kimball,  Jacob  Hood,  "William  Goodhue,  Ebenezer 
Buswell,  and  Thomas  Roundey,  have  held  the  oflice. 
Messrs,  Hood,  Goodhue  and  Roundey  now  sustain  its 
responsibilities  and  perform  its  duties.     Deacon  Kimball, 
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who  would  have  been  with  us  to-day,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  has  been  suddenly  removed  by  death,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  this  city  for  interment,  on 
Thursday  last.  He  sustained  the  office  of  deacon,  here 
and  in  Boston,  thirty-five  years ;  was  the  founder  of  the 
Salem  Evangelical  Library,  which  was  thirty-six  years 
under  my  care :  and  was  a  principal  founder  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Pine  Street  Church  in  Boston. 

Within  thirty  years  past,  ten  young  men,  members 
of  the  church,  have  been  educated  for  the  gospel  min- 
istry, and  have  gone  forth  as  heralds  of  salvation,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  the  good  work,  in  different  parts 
of  the  land.  And  fifteen  young  women  of  the  church 
have  shared  in  the  responsibilities  and  toils  of  the 
sacred  office,  by  becoming  partners  for  life  with  those, 
by  whom  the  office  is  sustained.  Of  these,  I  name 
Miss  Susan  Bulfinch,  of  precious  memory,  whose  heart 
ever  glowed  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  She,  prompted 
by  an  ardent  desire  for  doing  good,  established,  single 
handed,  in  our  chapel,  the  first  sabbath  school  ever 
formed  in  Salem,  and  the  first,  it  is  believed,  in  New 
England.  She  was  married,  in  1815,  to  the  Eev. 
Daniel  Poor,*  a  missionary  to  Ceylon,  lately  deceased; 
one  of  the  second  company  sent  out  by  the  American 
Board  to  i^sia,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  its 
missionaries.  She  died  at  Tillipally,  on  the  seventh 
of  May,  1821,  in  the  full  triumphs  of  the  christian 
faith. 

*  See  Note  D. 
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The  history  of  my  connexion  with  this  religious 
community  is  not  marked  with  that  division  and  strife 
which  have  convulsed  many  other  churches  and  congre- 
gations, and  torn  them  into  fragments.  Through  the 
favor  of  divine  providence,  this  connexion  has  been 
lengthened  out  far  beyond  the  average  term,  even  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  when  the  spirit  of  restless- 
ness, the  love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  experiment- 
ing in  religion,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  politics, 
which  mark  the  present  age,  were  unknown.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  change  in  the  ministry,  in  the  old,  sober 
county  of  Essex,  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ministers,  that  not  one  who  was  ordained  before  me,  re- 
mains an  acting  pastor.  And  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  ministers  who  have  held  the  sacred  office  in 
Salem,  within  the  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  only  two,  Mr.  Diman,  of  the  second  church,  and 
Dr.  Prince,  of  the  first  church,  held  the  office  fifty  years. 
The  pastorate  of  Dr.  Prince  was  lengthened  out  to  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  that  of  Mr.  Diman  to  fifty-one.  And 
such  have  been  the  dismissions  and  resignations,  that 
only  twenty,  about  one-sixth  of  the  number,  died  in 
this  town.  Of  these,  six  have  been  taken  away  by 
death,  within  the  period  of  my  residence  here ;  Mr. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr. 
Prince,  and  Dr.  Flint.  The  obsequies  of  the  last 
mentioned  were  attended  on  the  seventh  of  the  last 
month.* 

*  See  Note  K 
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During  all  the  time  of  our  connexion  as  pastor 
and  flock,  we  have  enjoyed  as  much  harmony  and 
mutual  aifection  as  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect 
mortals.  Though  exciting  causes  have  sometimes 
operated  among  us,  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
break  the  peace,  by  which  the  church  and  society 
have  been  so  long  distinguished.  And  while  I  do  not 
claim  the  credit  of  this  happy  result,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  I  have  ever  desired  and  earnestly 
sought  to  cherish,  in  my  own  breast,  and  to  promote 
in  others,  by  precept  and  example,  that  love,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  the  essence  of  all 
true  religion. 

You  have  borne  with  my  imperfections,  and  been 
disposed  to  put  upon  them  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction they  would  bear.  Feeble  and  defective  as  my 
ministrations  have  been,  I  cannot,  in  the  retrospect, 
charge  myself  with  any  palpable  dereliction  of  known 
duty;  but  have  endeavored,  in  my  public  and  private 
services,  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men.  I  have  been  with  you  at  all 
seasons,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  sickness  and 
health,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
ever  ready  to  attend  your  lectures,  your  church  meet- 
ings, your  prayer  meetings,  your  funerals,  your  wed- 
dings, your  family  visits,  and  every  other  call,  both 
public  and  private,  which,  in  these  days  of  general 
excitement  and  benevolent  enterprise,  make  such 
heavy   draughts   upon  the   time,   the  intellect,  and  the 
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physical    strength   of    evangelical    clergymen,   especially 
in  our   cities  and  large  towns. 

In  regard  to  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  I  may  say, 
that,  though  I  have  doubtless  come  short  of  preaching 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  with  as  much  plainness, 
simplicity,  fervor,  and  fidelity,  as  I  might  have  done; 
yet  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  kept  back  any  divine 
truth,  through  the  fear  of  man,  or  any  other  motive; 
or  of  having  presented  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  blunt  its  edge,  and  prevent  its  intended  effect.  I 
have  testified  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aiming  to  hold  up  the  glass  of 
the  divine  law  in  so  clear  a  light,  that,  if  you  looked 
into  it,  you  would  not  fail  to  see  your  true  character; 
and  urging  every  one  to  seek  eternal  life  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Imperfect  as  my  minis- 
trations have  been,  the  Lord  has  deigned  to  give  them, 
in  some  degree,  the  seal  of  his  approbation. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  to  be 
performed  in  so  large  a  congregation,  and  of  my  ad- 
vanced age,  the  Church  and  Society  deemed  it  necessary, 
for  my  relief  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  that 
a  younger  man  should  be  sought,  who  might  be  settled 
as  a  colleague  pastor.  In  this  judgment  I  cordially 
acquiesced.  The  Rev.  Israel  E.  Dwinell  was  accor- 
dingly employed  as  a  candidate  for  the  responsible  post, 
and  after  a  probation  of  three  months,  was  ordained 
in  November,  1849,  and  the  joint  pastors  work  to- 
gether in  the  same  field,  with  uninterrupted  peace  and 
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harmony.  Mr.  Dwinell  is  proved  to  be  a  man  of  su- 
perior talents  and  attainments,  well  fitted,  by  practical 
wisdom,  kindness,  and  untiring  devotedness  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  place  he  occupies.  It  affords  me 
much  satisfaction,  that,  when  my  pastorate  shall  cease, 
I  may  leave  the  flock  I  love  under  the  guidance  of  a 
faithful  shepherd.  May  his  ministry  here  be  much 
longer  than  mine,  much  more  successful,  and  deserving 
much  higher  praise. 

While  the  review  we  have  taken  of  the  dealings  of 
divine  providence  with  this  church  and  society,  calls 
upon  us  for  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  our  temporal  prosperity,  and  the 
richer  blessings  of  his  grace,  it  impresses  our  minds  with 
many  solemn  thoughts  and  touching  reflections. 

Since  our  connexion  was  formed,  one  entire  genera- 
tion and  most  of  another  have  passed  away,  and  we 
know  that  soon  it  will  be  with  us  as  with  our  fathers, 
the  places  that  now  know  us  will  know  us  no  more. 
They  felt  in  their  day  as  we  feel,  and  were  as  active 
in  life  as  we  now  are.  The  grass  grows  over  their 
graves,  and  nature  wears  the  same  aspect  of  beauty  and 
loveliness  as  when  they  walked  among  its  flowers,  in- 
haled its  fragrance,  and  tasted  its  sweets. 

The  world  will  have  the  same  attraction  for  our  ofl*- 
spring  as  she  has  had  for  ourselves,  and  that  she  has 
now  for  our  children.  Yet  a  little  while  and  all  this 
will  have  happened.  These  throbbing  hearts  will  soon 
be  stifled,  and  we  shall  be  at  rest.     The  funeral  prayer 
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will  be  heard  in  the  house  of  mourning;  the  proces- 
sion will  wind  sadly  on  its  way ;  our  friends  will  return ; 
but  we  shall  be  left  behind  to  moulder  in  darkness 
and  silence.  And  when  we  are  gone,  the  things  of  life 
will  move  on,  and  our  names  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
Days,  months  and  seasons  will  continue  their  revolu- 
tions; and  laughter  and  song  will  be  heard  in  the 
place  in  which  we  died.  Such  is  life;  —  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away. 
And  since  our  time  is  so  short  and  uncertain,  how 
forcible  is  the  exhortation,  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  find- 
eth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

I  call  you  this  day,  my  dear  friends,  to  witness,  that 
I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  and  have  labored 
to  persuade  you  to  choose  life,  by  the  motives  exhibited 
in  the  word  and  providence  of  God.  It  may  seem  to 
some-of  you,  that  you  have  remained  stationary  in  your 
spiritual  state,  but  you  have  been,  every  hour,  wafted 
upon  a  current,  that  has  been  moving  onward  with  con- 
stantly increasing  force.  All  the  means  of  grace,  and 
all  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  midst  of  which 
you  have  lived,  have  been  accomplishing  in  you  a 
change  either  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Reminded  as  I  am  by  the  flight  of  years  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  it  will  be  for  me  to  warn,  and  you  to 
listen,  but  a  little  longer.  Soon  will  this  heart  cease  its 
throbbings,  these  eyes  be  closed  in  darkness,  this  voice 
be  heard  no  more.  But  the  spirit  will  live,  and  soon 
shall  we  all  enter  that  state  of  being  where  character 
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and  condition  will  know  no  change.  And  since  we  are 
so  rapidly  hastening  toward  those  retributions,  let  us 
improve  our  short  probation,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
secure  a  blessed  immortality. 

"And  now  what  remains  but  that  we  gather  all  the 
solemn  teachings  of  this  hour  into  one  great  lesson, 
that  shall  quicken  our  sense  of  mutual  obligation,  and 
render  the  relation  we  have  so  long  borne  to  each 
other,  as  minister  and  people,  a  channel  of  richer  and 
still  richer  blessings." 


APPENDIX. 


ANNIYERSARY    SERYICES. 


A  PASTORATE  of  fifty  years  duration  has  been  an  event  so  rare  in  the 
past,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  much  less  frequent  in  the  future,  that  every 
occurrence  of  this  kind  deserves  to  be  commemorated  by  some  marked 
observance.  The  llev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  having  approached  such 
an  interesting  period  of  his  ministry,  the  people  of  his  charge  felt  desirous 
of  celebrating  the  occasion  by  such  exercises  as  would  enable  his  friends 
in  the  community,  of  all  denominations,  to  participate  in  testifying 
their  esteem  for  him  personally,  and  their  respect  for  his  public  char- 
acter and  course. 

Accordingly,  at  the  Proprietors'  Meeting,  holden  March  26th,  1855,  it 
was  "  Voted, — That  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  Proprietors' 
Clerk,  be  requested  to  confer  with  our  Senior  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson, 
and,  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  the  church,  should  one  be  appointed, 
make  such  arrangements  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  his  Settlement,  as  they  may  deem  expedient." 

The  Gleneral  Committee  was  composed  as  follows : 

("Robert  Peele, 
I  Lemuel  B.  Hatch, 
Committee  of  Proprietors  A  William  Phelps,  Jr., 

Oliver  Peabody, 
TiioM.is  B.  Florance. 

Proprietors'    Clerk,  John  Chapman. 

r  William  Goodhue, 

^   n        ryi  7         ChARLES    M.    RiCHARDSON, 

Committee  of  the   Church, -i^^  ^^^^^  Warner, 
[William  Archer. 
The  Committee  having  completed  their  arrangements,  public  notice  was 
given  in  the  papers  of  the  day,   extending  a  general  mvitation  to  Dr. 
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Emerson's  friends;  and  the  following  special  Circular  was  sent  to  the 
several  pastors  in  the  city,  and  to  such  gentlemen  in  other  places  as  were 
supposed  to  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  occasion : 

"FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY. 

"Salem,  April  12,  1855. 

"On  Tuesday,  24th  of  April  instant,  will  occur  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Settlement  of  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  as  Pastor  of  the 
South  Church  in  this  city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  notice  the  event  by 
appropriate   public   services. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  will  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  in  the  South  Church,  the  services  to  commence  at  half  past  2 
o'clock ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  Social  Gathering  of  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  who  are  disposed 
to  attend,  will  be  held  at  Hamilton  Hall*  for  the  exchange  of  congratu- 
lations and  social  intercourse,  and  to  listen  to  such  addresses  as  any  may 
be  inclined  to  offer. 

"The  Connnittee  of  the  Church  and  Society  cordially  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  you  to  be  present,  as  above  mentioned,  and  hope  that  such 
arrangements  will  be  made  as  will  render  this  Anniversary  occasion  one 
of  no   common  interest.  In  behalf  of  the   Committee, 

John  Chapman,   Clerk.'''' 

The  Anniversary  Day  proved  to  be  mild  and  delightful ;  and,  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  afternoon  services,  the  spacious  church  was  filled 
with  a  large  and  attentive  congregation.  Not  only  the  members  of  the 
parish,  but  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations  attended.  Former 
parishioners,  who  had  removed  to  other  towns,  came  "home"  once  more. 
Tlie  Clergy  from  the  vicinity  and  from  distant  places  gathered;  and  a 
peculiar  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  assembly  was  the  great  number  of 
aged  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
The  exercises  were  as  follows : 

I.    VOLUNTARY   ON    THE    ORGAN, 

BY    CHARLES    HENRY    TOWNE. 

SINGING  BY  THE  CHOIR— iNTew?  Jerusalem. 

From  the  third  Heaven,  where  God  resides, 

That  holy,  happy  place, 
The  New  Jerusalem  comes  down, 

Adorned  with  shining  grace. 

II.    INVOCATION  AND  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE, 
BY   REV.    ISRAEL   E.    DWINELL,    JUNIOR   PASTOR. 


*The  Church  was  afterwards  substituted  for  Hamilton  Hall  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
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III.    HYMN  LXXIX.  OF  THE  SELECTION— rMWe,  Psalm  3i(/i. 
READ    BY   BEV.    JAMES    M.    IIOPPIN,    OF    THE    CKOMBIE    ST1;E]!;T  CllUItCfl. 

Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 

In  trouble  and  in  joy, 
The  praises  of  my  God  shall  still 

My  heart  and  tongue  employ. 

Of  his  deliverance  I  will  boast, 

Till  all  Avho  are  distressed. 
From  my  example  comfort  take, 

And  charm  their  griefs  to  rest. 

The  hosts  of  God  encamp  around 

The  dwellings  of  the  just; 
Protection  he  affords  to  all 

Who  make  his  name  their  trust. 

O  make  but  trial  of  his  love,  — 

Experience  will  decide 
How  bless'd  are  they,  and  only  they, 

Who  in  his  truth  confide. 

Fear  him,  ye  saints,  and  you  will  then 
'    Have  nothing  else  to  fear ; 
Make  you  his  service  your  delight, — 
Your  wants  shall  be  his  care. 

IV.    PRAYER  BY  REV.  REUBEN  EMERSON,  OF  SOUTH  READING, 
[A  BROTHER  OF  Dr,  Emerson,  and  member  of  the  Ordaining  Council,  April  24,  1505.] 

V.    ORIGINAL  HYMN— rzme,  Billings's  Jordan. 

EEAD  BY  KEY.  EPHRAIM  W.  ALLEN,  OF  THE  HOWARD  STREET  CHURCH. 

[Written  by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Richardson,  a  member  of  the  Congregation.] 

He  came,  a  messenger  of  God, 

In  all  the  zeal  of  youth. 
Discoursing  to  our  fathers  here, 

The  words  of  sacred  truth. 
With  earnest  heart  and  gentle  tone, 

He  won  a  people's  love ; 
And  many  a  dear  one  now  in  bliss, 

His  faithfulness  can  prove. 

Here,  on  this  watch-tower,  he  has  stood, 

Through  all  his  life's  long  day ; 
H;s  morning  prime  has  changed  to  noon  — 

His  noon  to  evening  grey; 
And  now  the  almond  blossom  wreathes 

His  venerable  brow ; 
And  whpre  our  fathers  gathered  erst, 

Their  children's  children  bow. 
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Full  fifty  years  upon  these  walls, 

The  Gospel  trump  he's  blown; 
Full  fifty  years,  the  way  to  Heaven 

By  life  and  precept  shown. 
He's  watched  for  souls,  as  they  who  give 

Account  unto  their  Lord ; 
And  many  precious  souls  are  his 

Exceeding  great  reward. 

In  all  the  varying  scenes  of  life. 

He  's  kindly  borne  a  part ; 
Our  joys  and  sorrows  ever  shared 

"With  sympathizing  heart : 
And  now  a  living,  grateful  throng, 

We've  gathered  here  to  day, 
To   offer  on  our  Pastor's  shrine, 

The  tribute  love  can  pay. 

Our  Father,  God !  Thy  power  alone 

Has  led  us  all  the  way ; 
To  Thee  let  grateful  incense  rise 

On  this  auspicious  day. 
"Within  these  hallowed  walls  this  day, 

Let  prayer  and  praise  ascend  ; 
Thou  who  hast  borne  our  Pastor  on, 

0  keep  him  to  the  end  ! 

YI.    DISCO"UPi.SE,  BY  REV.  BROWN  EMERSON,  D.  D. 

YIL    PRAYER,    BY  REV.   SAMUEL    M.    WORCESTER,    D.    D,,  OF    THE 
TABERNACLE  CHURCH. 

VIII.    SINGING-PSALM  CXXXIX.  PART  3,  C.  M.— Tzme,  St.  Martin's. 
READ   BY    REV.    DR.    WORCESTER. 

Lord,  when  I  count  thy  mercies  o'er, 

They  strike  me  with  surprise ; 
Not  all  the  sands  that  spread  the  shore 

To  equal  numbers  rise. 

My  flesh  with  fear  and  wonder  stands  — 

The  product  of  thy  skill ; 
And  hourly  blessings  from  thy  hands 

Thy  thoughts  of  love  reveal. 

These  on  my  heart  by  night  I  keep : 

How  kind,  how  dear  to  me ! 
0  may  the  hour  that  ends  my  sleep, 

Still  find  my  thoughts  with  Thee ! 
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IX.    D ox OLOGY— PSALM  CXVII.  L.  U.—Tune,  Old  Hundred. 
THE   ASSEMBLY   JOINING   WITH    THE    CHOIR. 

From  all  who  dwell  below  the  skies, 

Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 

Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word : 
Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise,  and  set,  no  more. 

X.    BENEDICTION,  BY  REV.  MR.  HOPPIN. 

The  services,  as  lias  been  before  intimated,  were  participated  in  by  a 
large  concourse  of  Dr.  Emerson's  fellow-citizens,  irrespective  of  sect  or  so- 
ciety, by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  from  abroad,  and  by  an  unusual 
assemblage  of  aged  men  and  women  from  the  city  and  neighboring  towns. 
Among  the  auditors  were  noticed  the  venerable  Judge  Punchard,  who  had, 
witliin  a  few  weeks,  entered  his^ninety-third year ;  Benjamin  Cox,  Esq.,  the 
only  living  proprietor  of  a  pew  in  the  old  house,  and  who  has  continued  a 
proprietor  of  the  present  structure  during  the  entire  period  of  Dr.  Em- 
erson's ministry;  Deacon  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  and  Robert  Brookhouse, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  Josiah  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  the  only  other 
surviving  original  proprietors  of  the  present  house.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  a 
member  of  the  choir  at  the  tune  of  the  Ordination  of  Dr.  Emerson  in 
1805,  and  took  his  place  with  other  former  members,  in  the  orchestra,  and 
united  his  voice  with  the  singers  on  the  Anniversary  Day. 

Dr.  Emerson  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  brother,  Rev. 
Reuben  Emerson,  of  South  Reading,  who  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
services,  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  is  the  only  surviving  minister  of 
the  Ordaining  Council.  He  preached  his  Semi-Centennial  Discourse  in 
October,  1854.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  these  two  aged  brothers 
together,  both  of  whom  have  held  a  pastorate  fifty  years  or  more,  and  both 
able  to  perform  their  respective  parts  with  vigor,  firmness,  and  unfal- 
tering  propriety. 

A  third  brother,  also  a  clergyman,  Rev.  Noah  Emerson,  formerly  settled 
in  Baldwin,  Maine,  but  now  residing  in  HoUis,  New  Hampshire,  and 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  was  confined  at  home  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident,  which  disabled  him  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  He  fell  from  a 
ladder,  while  engaged  upon  an  apple  tree,  fracturing  an  ankle  so  badly 
as  to  require  amputation. 
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It  is  likewise  worthy  of  mention,  that  two  sons  of  Dr.  Emerson,  both 
clergymen,  with  portions  of  their  families,  were  present,  yiz :  Rev.  Daniel 
Hopkins  Emerson,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rev.  Edward  Brown  Em- 
erson, of  Heath,  IMassachusetts.  A  third  son,  (by  marriage,)  bearing  the 
father's  name,  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
was  unable  to  attend.  Of  the  posterity  of  Dr.  Emerson,  including  the 
children  by  marriage,  there  were  present  four  sons,  five  daughters,  and 
three  grand-children;  absent,  four  sons,  four  daughters,  and  thirteen 
grand-children. 

The  music  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Elmer  Valentine,  the 
leader  of  the  South  Church  choir,  with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Towne,  the  regular  organist,  and  was  grand  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  choir  for  this  occasion  was  composed  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  vocalists,  volunteers  from  the  choirs  of  the  several  churches  in  the 
city,  and  several  past  members  who  had  removed  to  other  places ;  and  the 
swelling  harmonies  of  New  Jerusalem,  Psalm  34th,  Billings'  Jordan,  St. 
Martm's,  and  Old  Hundred— favorites  of  the  fathers  —  were  poured  out 
with  a  gush  of  melody,  a  fervor  of  feeling,  and  a  volume  of  sound,  truly 
inspiring.  Venerable  men  and  women  in  the  congregation  caught  the  in- 
spiration, and,  ere  they  were  aware  of  it,  found  their  power  of  song 
renewed,  and  joined  in  singing  the  ancient  tunes  with  all  the  buoyancy  of 
their  youthful  days.  The  performance  of  Old  Hundred,  by  the  united 
voices  of  the  choir  and  assembly,  produced  a  thrilling  effect  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

The  Discourse  of  Dr.  Emerson  was  presented  in  his  accustomed  digni- 
fied, clear,  animated,  and  impressive  style ;  and  although  it  occupied  more 
than  an  hour  in  the  delivery,  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
faltering  on  his  part,  or  of  weariness  in  the  listeners. 

The  services  occupied  about  three  hours,  imtil  between  five  and  six 
©'clock,  P.  M.;  and  at  the  conclusion,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all 
present  to  attend  the  Social  Gathering  in  the  evening. 


THE   SOCIAL   GATHEEING. 


It  being  found  tliat  Hamilton  Hall  would  not  begin  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  of  people  wlio  were  desirous  of  attending  the  Social  Grathering 
in  the  evening,  this  also  was  holden  in  the  Church,  which  was  completely 
^led;  and  the  proceedings,  from  the  hour  of  assembling,  at  seven  o'clock, 
until  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  were  of  the  deepest  interest.  Hither 
thronged  all  classes  and  denominations  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  so 
general  was  the  sympathy  manifested,  that  the  occasion  seemed  to  call 
forth  universal  rejoicing. 

The  elegant  chandelier,  alluded  to  in  the  Discourse,  displayed  about 
thirty  wax  candles,  the  light  of  which,  added  to  the  numerous  gas  jets 
with  which  the  church  is  orduaarily  illuminated,  produced  a  most  pleasing 
and  brilliant  effect. 

Two  superb  bouquets,  of  rare  and  fresh  blooming  flowers,  were  arranged 
in  elegant  vases,  and  placed  on  the  pillars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit, 
where  they  remained  during  the  services  of  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
They  were  from  the  conservatory  of  Capt.  Charles  Hoffman  in  Chestnut 
Street,  and  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Hoffman,  a  former  attendant  upon 
Dr.  Emerson's  ministry,  but  for  several  years  past  of  the  North  Church. 

The  choir  of  the  afternoon,  increased  by  orchestral  instruments  and 
additional  vocahsts,  gave  a  charm  to  the  evening  exercises  also ;  and  by 
the  repetition  of  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  performance,  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, of  Lenox,  Majesty,  Invitation,  Confidence,  the  Easter  Anthem,  and 
other  favorite  tunes  of  by-gone  days,  caused  universal  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation. The  Easter  Anthem,  with  which  the  musical  exercises  terminated, 
was  sung  with  organ  accompaniment ;  the  other  times  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  instruments  common  in  the  churches  before  the  general  intro- 
duction of  organs,  viz. :  a  flute,  two  violins,  two  violoncellos,  and  two  double- 
bass  viols — furnished  voluntarily  by  the  Salem  Musical  Education  Society. 
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The  effect  wMcli  these  ancient  songs  of  Zion,  performed  by  so  powerful  and 
skillful  a  choir,  produced  upon  the  aged  by  reviving  reminiscences  of  their 
youthful  days,  and  upon  the  young  by  their  peculiarity  and  novelty,  must 
have  been  witnessed  to  be  truly  appreciated. 

The  arrangements,  unlike  those  of  most  anniversary  occasions,  included 
no  public  entertainment, — the  Committee  deeming  it  expedient  to  provide 
a  festival  for  the  intellect  and  the  social  feelings,  rather  than  for  the 
appetite,  and  believing  that,  by  this  omission,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
community  could  participate  in  the  celebration,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
generally  satisfactory.  The  result  justified  their  reasoning.  Strangers 
from  abroad  were  amply  provided  for  by  private  hospitality,  and  the  only 
refreshments,  furnished  by  order  of  the  Committee,  were  a  substantial 
supper  for  the  choir,  handsomely  spread  in  the  neighboring  Hamilton 
Hall  building. 

The  earlier  moments  were  devoted  to  social  greetings,  the  free  inter- 
change of  congratulations,  and  the  renewal  of  acquaintanceship  by  many 
who  here  met  again  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  series  of  years. 


Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Richardson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  South  Church  Sab- 
bath School,  who  announced  that  the  Hon.  ASAHEL  HUNTINGTON, 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  a  former  Mayor  of  the  city,  had  consented  to 
preside,  and  Hon.  Jonathan  Cogswell  Perkins,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  the  Episcopal  Communion,  and  Eichard  Palmer 
Waters,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and,  until 
recently,  of  Salem,  to  assist  as  Vice  Presidents.  He  accordmgly  invited 
them  to  take  the  seats  assigned  for  them  at  the  altar ;  and  these  gentlemen 
having  severally  assumed  the  stations  named,  with  Dr.  Emerson  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  President,  Mr.  Huntington  proceeded  to  address  the 
assembly  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  already  announced  by  one  of  the  Committee, 
I  had  been  requested  to  preside  at  a  "Social  Grathering,"  in  Hamilton  Hall, 
in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  and  had  consented  to  discharge,  as  well 
as  I  could,  the  office  with  which  I  had  been  honored.  But,  as  already  inti- 
mated, it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  troops  of  friends  who 
wish  to  manifest  their  respect  for  the  man  and  the  occasion,  to  depart  from 
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these  earlier  arrangements ;  and,  for  the  contracted  limits  of  a  private  hall, 
to  substitute  the  large  and  ample  dimensions  of  this  public  temple ;  and,  for 
the  merely  "  Social  G-athering,"  this  great  assembly.  Now,  to  the  service  of 
presiding  at  such  a  public  meeting  as  this,  and  in  such  a  presence,  I  had  not 
agreed;  but,  with  the  aids  which  the  Committee  have  furnished  me,  on  my 
right  and  on  my  left,  I  shall  address  myself,  as  well  as  I  may,  to  the  duties 
of  the  place  and  of  the  occasion. 

We  are  here,  in  this  vast  and  thronged  assembly,  to-night,  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  our  respects  to  the  venerable  man  who  has  stood  as  a  watchman 
on  these  towers,  and  within  these  walls,  for  the  last  half  century,  ever  at 
his  post  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  always  watching,  as  one  who 
must  give  an  account.  I  am  sure  that  I  utter  the  united  voice,  sentiments, 
and  feelings  of  this  great  multitude,  when  I  say  that  we  are  all  here  to 
express  our  affectionate  regards  and  our  sincerest  respects  for  this  faithful 
and  devoted  pastor,  this  patriarch  and  father  of  the  ministry  in  this  city  — 
indeed,  in  this  ancient  county,  if  reference  be  had  to  the  settled  pastors, 
still  in  active  service,  and  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  a  half  century 
ministry  ua  the  Commonwealth. 

First  and  foremost,  as  well  befits  the  signal  event  this  day  and  evening 
commemorated,  his  own  people,  his  own  beloved  and  attached  flock,  have 
come  up  to  this  place  of  their  solemnities,  on  this  occasion  of  his  honors 
and  crowns  —  for  honors  and  crowns  may  well  adorn  the  brow  of  the 
humble  and  faithful  Christian  pastor,  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  his  warfare, 
and  before  the  service  is  ended,  —  I  say,  his  own  people  are  here  in  large 
numbers,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  to  express  their  unabated  attach- 
ment and  respect  for  their  spiritual  teacher,  guide,  and  friend^ for  their 
fathers'  friend,  who  has  lived  among  them  and  their  kmdred  for  half  a 
century  of  years  —  who  has  watched  their  various  fortunes,  has  shared  in 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  has  baptized  their  children,  and  buried  their  dead, 
and  has  lived  among  them  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  during  this 
whole  protracted  period,  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  has  proclaimed  to 
them  and  to  their  fathers  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Oracles  of  God, 
bringing  forth  from  this  great  treasury  of  absolute  truth,  things  new  and 
old,  and  always  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  public  teachings  by  an 
imspotted  and  exemplary  private  life  —  being  always,  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense,  an  ensample  to  his  flock,  and  ever  endeavoring,  by  his  life  and 
ministrations,  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  among  his  people  that  love  which  is 
the  bond  of  pei-fectness,  and  the  essence  of  all  true  religion,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  his  own  modest  statements,  as  made  here  to-day,  of 
the  objects  and  tenor  of  his  ministry. 
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But  this  great  gathermg  is  not  confined  to  liis  own  people.  Yonr  parish, 
although  large,  gentlemen,  is  not  so  large  as  these  numbers  would  indicate ; 
and  we  have  no  idea  that  you  shall  monopolize  such  pleasures  and  privileges 
as  these  !  The  friends  of  your  model  pastor,  of  other  kindred  churches  and 
societies  in  this  city,  and  in  other  places — his  friends  from  other  com- 
munions and  denominations,  both  of  the  reverend  clergy  and  laity,  are 
here  —  all  anxions  and  desirous,  without  distuiction  of  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, to  join  with  you,  his  own  peculiar  people,  (peculiar  in  tliis  —  in 
keeping  and  cherishing,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel — in  maintaining  an  unbroken  ministry  of  fifty  years  —  a  stead- 
fastness alike  honorable  to  pastor  and  people) —  I  say,  all  are  here,  anx- 
ious to  unite  with  you  in  this  testimony  of  affection  and  respect  for  your 
venerated  pastor.  He  has  not  been  upon  these  watch-towers  for  fifty  years, 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  always  true  and  alive  in  the  discharge 
of  his  high  and  responsible  duties,  without  being  seen,  known,  and 
appreciated  by  this  whole  community  —  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  Of  course,  we  all  know  him ;  we  have  marked  his  uniform  and 
consistent  life,  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Many  of  us  have  heard  from 
his  lips,  in  our  respective  churches,  the  words  of  wisdom  and  truth,  and  all 
have  seen  and  appreciated  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 

But  there  is  another  personage  who  well  deserves  respect  and  remem- 
brance on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  who,  by  her  rare  excellence  of 
character,  in  the  various  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life,  by  her  uni- 
form and  ready  sympathies  with  her  father's  and  her  husband's  people,  as 
well  as  with  ministerial  life  and  duties,  may  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  public  character,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  referred  to  here.  Indeed, 
a  minister's  wife,  according  to  New  England  usage  and  custom,  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  sort  of  public  character.  But  when  a  lady  sustains  the  relations 
of  daughter  of  your  former  venerated  pastor,  and  of  wife  of  him  whom  we 
all  honor  here  this  evening — the  successive  pastors  of  the  same  church  and 
people  —  then  may  she  well  be  considered  a  public  character,  by  a  double 
claim  and  title ;  and  especially  fit  is  it  that  she  should  be  remembered  and 
held  in  honor  to-night,  and  at  all  times,  and  on  the  further  ground,  that  she 
is  now  one  of  the  few  surviving  and  brightening  links,  connecting  this 
people  with  the  generations  that  are  past. 

We  may,  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  I  trust,  or  doing  violence 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  respectfully  and  heartily  congratulate  Mrs. 
Emerson  on  this  pleasant  and  agreeable  gathering  of  her  own  and  her 
husband's  friends,  on  the  occasion  of  this  marked  and  honored  epoch  in  the 
life  and  ministerial  career  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  —  long,  we  trust,  in 
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the  favor  of  a  kind  Providence,  by  wliose  help,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
chosen  text  to  his  discourse  this  afternoon,  he  hath  been  coiHtinued  to  this 
day,  still  to  be  continued,  the  object  of  his  people's  love  —  still  to  be  held 
in  affectionate  and  respectful  reiikembrance  by  the  churches  and  among  the 
people,  where,  in  the  high  places,  he  has  lived  with  an  honored  name  for 
half  a  century ;  and  where  his  remaining  life,  still  consecrated  to  the  active 
service  of  his  Divine  Loixi  and  Ma^er,  we  would  hope  and  pray  may  be 
yet  further  signalized  and  blessed  by  seals  of  his  ministry,  which  shall  be 
crowns  of  his  final  rejoicing. 

The  President  then  invited  the  Rev.  Israel  E.  Dwinell,  the  Colleague 
©f  Dr.  Emerson,  to  address  the  meeting;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
request,  Mr.  Dwinell   said : 

Mr.  President:  I  know  of  no  other  reason  why  I  should  be  called  upon, 
on  this  interesting  occasion — when  there  are  so  many  others  present,  better 
able  to  interest  —  than  the  simple  fact  of  the  relation  which,  as  junior  pastor,  I 
hold  to  the  senior  pastor  of  this  church.  I  should  have  much  preferred  the 
privilege  of  remaining  silent,  and  hearing  others.  But  the  occasion  is  one 
so  rare,  and  of  so  much  interest,  that  one  cannot  help  having  his  heart 
and  mind  full  of  emotions  and  sentiments,  to  which  he  can  give  some 
kind  of  utterance. 

It  is  indeed,  sir,  an  obvious  thought,  that  such  occasions  as  the  present 
must  be  rare.  The  direct  interposition  of  Providence  limits  them.  Bodies 
wear  out;  nature  gives  way;  and  disease  suddenly  arrests  and  prostrates; 
and  a  sentiment  of  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  the  unusual  prolongation 
of  the  life  and  health  and  vigor  of  our  senior  pastor,  is  one  which  should 
fill  the  heart  of  every  one  present. 

Then  the  original  or  developed  unfitness  of  ministers  for  parishes,  or 
parishes  for  ministers,  also  limits  the  continuance  of  the  relation.  Some 
pastors,  who  were  adapted  to  their  field  when  they  entered  on  it,  have  had 
the  field  outgrow  them,  or  they  have  outgrown  the  field;  and  the  two  natu- 
rally and  properly  fall  apart.  In  other  cases,  the  parties  never  were  fitted 
for  each  other,  and  can  only  live  together  with  irritation  and  violence ;  and 
then  the  sooner  a  peaceable  divorce  can  take  place,  the  better. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion  —  and  I  express  it  merely 
as  an  opinion,  but  it  is  one  which  the  result  has,  I  think,  proved  to  be 
correct — Dr.  Emerson  was  originally  fitted  for  Salem,  and  Salem  for  him; 
and  that  (what  is  remarkable)  they  have  kept  side  by  side  these  fifty  years. 
Salem  has  grown  with  him,  and  he  with  Salem.     There  is  nothing  obsolete 
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or  old-fashioned  in  Mm ;  and  I  state  it,  I  say,  as  remarkable.  His  pro- 
nunciation, his  style  of  writing,  his  expressions  of  theological  truth,  the 
structure  of  his  sermons, — in  short,  his  entire  clerical  habit  and  manner, 
is  as  far  from  anything  antiquated  as  that  of  a  student  fresh  from  the  semi- 
nary. This  original  fitness,  and  the  habit  he  has  had  of  keeping  alive 
■while  alive,  and  side  by  side  with  the  modes  of  the  most  approved 
preaching,  have  no  doubt  been  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
event  we  celebrate. 

Another  thing  which  limits  the  pastoral  relation,  is  the  imprudence  of 
pastor  or  people,  or  both.  Some  rash  act,  or  course  of  procedure,  of 
either  party,  or  even  of  a  single  individual,  may  be  enough  to  lead  to  its 
discontinuance.  That  few  such  acts  were  ever  performed  by  hun,  who  is  a 
model  of  prudence  and  caution,  and  of  dignified  and  manly  bearing,  or  in 
reference  to  him  by  his  appreciating  parish,  this  occasion  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Nothing  can  speak  better  for  the  general  courtesy,  kindness,  for- 
bearance, and  fair  Christian  dealing  on  both  sides. 

Besides  all  these  circumstances,  favoring  the  continuance  of  the  relation 
in  this  case,  no  devout  mind  can  overlook  the  fact  that  Grod  has  put  His 
seal  upon  it  and  blessed  it,  showing  it  to  be  a  union  of  His  making 
and   continuance. 

Fifty  years  a  pastor  over  one  people !  No,  not  one  people — over  nearly 
two  generations  of  people,  considering  only  the  inroads  of  death;  but, 
considering  the  changes  that  take  place  by  removals  from  one  parish  to 
another,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  parish  in  such  a  city  as  this  changes 
almost  as  often  as  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  human  body  is  com- 
posed; or  at  least,  once  in  about  ten  years — over  about  five  generations, 
according  to  the  life  of  a  congregation !  Fifty  years  a  pastor  over  one 
people  and  its  successors !  What  a  tide  of  humanity,  with  all  its  joys  and 
sufferings — with  all  its  spiritual  yearnmgs  and  necessities — has  swept  past 
him,  while  he  has  poured  into  it  the  water  of  life !  It  would  be  no  extrav- 
agant estimate  to  suppose  that  at  least  five  thousand  persons  have  regularly 
passed  under  his  religious  training,  been  moulded  by  his  plastic  hand,  and 
received  from  him,  in  no  small  degree,  the  impress  they  will  bear  to 
the  judgment.  Wao  can  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  during 
such   a   ministry  ? 

Fifty  years  a  pastor  over  one  people  and  its  successors !  How  society 
has  ever  been  passing  away  and  renewing  itself  around  him !  That  tender 
saphng  sprang  up  in  the  thick  forest  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  surrounded  by  huge  oaks  and  pines  towering  above  it.  It  pierced  its 
way  upwards  among  them,   and  through  them,  and  above  them  —  they 
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meanwliile  falling  around  it,  till  now  it  stands  almost  alone,  a  patriarch  of 
the  forest,  though  with  a  thick  and  vigorous  undergrowth  around  it,  as 
this  assemblage  testifies. 

Fifty  years  a  pastor  over  one  parish !  Such  a  fact  is  an  honor  to  human 
nature,  and  gives  it  dignity.  It  enlarges  our  ideas  of  its  capacity.  It 
shows  that  man  has  in  him — that  some  men  have  in  them — fifty  years' 
work,  in  the  same  line  and  strain  of  activity,  and  in  the  same  field,  and 
that,  too,  when  acting  on  mind,  without  wearing  out. 

Fifty  years  a  pastor  of  this  people  and  their  fathers! — the  trunk  of  his 
pastorate  stretching  half  way  across  a  century,  its  roots  struck  in  one  col- 
leagueship,  its  houghs  extending  into  another !  *  And  how  well  he  can  fill 
his  part  of  such  a  relation,  I  may  be  expected  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to 
testify.  And  it  gives  me  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  to  refer  to  his  forbear- 
ance. I  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  much  freedom  of  thought,  and 
utterance,  and  action,  he  can  tolerate.  Few  aged"  ministers,  with  opinions 
of  their  own  to  which  they  feel  attached,  and  with  forms  of  stating  them 
which  they  are  apt  to  consider  almost  as  vital  as  the  truths  themselves,  if 
not  a  part  of  their  very  substance,  would  bear,  to  the  extent  he  has  borne, 
the  inexperience,  the  mistakes,  the  independence  of  a  young  associate ;  and 
coming  here,  as  I  did,  at  the  threshold  of  my  ministry,  with  everything  to 
learn,  and  everything  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself  useful,  I  found  the 
relation  one  of  great  advantage.  It  was  a  most  valuable  school;  or, 
as  I  may  call  it,  apprenticeship.  Taking  and  retaining  the  entire  care  of 
the  pulpit,  during  Sabbath  forenoons,  and  attending  to  a  large  part  of  the 
official  calls  in  the  parish,  he  was  also  a  pillar  on  which  a  colleague  might 
lean  for  counsel  and  wisdom. 

But  the  most  agreeable  part  of  my  duty  on  this  occasion  remains ;  and 
that  relates  to  you,  sir,  [addressing  Dr.  Emerson,]  personally.  The  con- 
gregation have  desired  me  to  express  to  you  their  gratitude  for  your  faithful 
labors,  their  appreciation  of  your  irreproachable  life  and  many  virtues,  and 
their  high  esteem  and  love  for  you  personally.  And,  as  a  slight  token  that 
these  things  are  not  forgotten,  they  have  desired  me  to  present  to  you 
these  pieces  of  silver: 

A  Salver,  bearing  this  inscription : 

"We  took 
sweet  counsel  together, 

AND 

WALKED    UNTO    THE    HOUSE    OF    GoD 

IN   COMPANY." 

*See  Notes. 
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A   Goblet,  from  the  children,  bearing  the  initials  and  inscription : 

April  24th,  1855. 
"  the  little  ones  rejoice." 

So,  you   see,   sir,    that   even   the  "children   arise   up,   and   call   you 
blessed." 

And  a  Pitcher,  inscribed  on  the  one  side : 

A 

HALF -CENTURY    MEMORIAL, 

PRESENTED 

April  24th,  1855. 
And  on  the  other : 

FROM 

THE    CONGREGATION 

OF    THE 

SOUTH    CHURCH,    SALEM,   MASS. 

TO    THEIR 

PASTOR, 


\xmn  ^mmm, 


May  they  be  associated  in  your  mind  with  pleasant  memoiies  during  the 
remainder  of  your  days — and  may  they  be  many !  —  till  "the  silver  cord 
be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at 
the  fountain." 

This  agreeable  feature  in  the  entertainment  was  entirely  unexpected  by 
Dr.  Emerson,  and  the  flush  of  surprise  which  irradiated  his  countenance 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  thronged  assembly. 

The  pitcher  is  a  large  water  pitcher,  of  elegant  form,  and  is  artistically 
chased  with  a  representation  of  the  water  lily  leaf  and  flower  on  the  body. 
The  nose  is  a  mask,  personating  "Father  Thames,"  with  the  lotus  in  his 
mouth,  emblematic  of  water.  The  handle  presents  stalks  of  the  lotus 
entwined  with  lily-leaves.  The  chasing  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  elegant 
workmanship,  and  the  style  and  design  throughout  are  models  of  taste  and 
finish.  The  salver  and  goblet  are  equally  appropriate  and  beautiful,  and 
the  engraving  of  the  inscriptions  is  exquisite,  and  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
The  three  pieces  are  of  pure  and  massive  silver,  and  were  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jones,  Shreve,  BroAvn  &  Co.,  Boston;  Mr.  Benjamin  Shrevc, 
one  of  the  partners,  being  a  resident  of  Salem. 
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Immediately  after  tlie  presentation,  the  full  choir  sang,  to  the  tune  of 
"America,"  the  following 

ORIGINAL  ODE. 

AVRITTEN   BY   MRS.    CHARLES    M.    RICHARDSON. 

Our  Pastor !  'tis  of  thee, 
On  this  glad  Jubilee, 

Of  thee  we  siag; 
Here  in  this  place  to  meet, 
And  our  dear  Pastor  greet, 
"We  come  with  willing  feet, 

Our  song  to  bring. 

Our  fathers'  God !  we  raise 
To  Thee  our  notes  of  praise, 

This  joyous  day  — 
Praise  that  our  Pastor  here. 
Through  many  a  weary  year, 
Has  taught  us  in  Thy  fear, 

To  Heaven  the  way. 

Long  may  our  Pastor  live. 
His  presence  gladness  give. 

And  peace  and  love  — 
And  0 !  when  shadows  fall. 
And  earthly  visions  pall, 
Be  Thou  his  "All  in  All," 

Great  God  above ! 

Afterwards  ensued  many  interesting  addresses,  interspersed  with 
enchanting  music  from  the   choir. 

The  first  speaker  introduced  was  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  subsequently  Mayor  of  Salem,  and 
member  of  Congress.     Mr.  Upham  said : 

I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  to  thank  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  I  consider  it 
indeed  an  honor ;  particularly  as  it  was  personally  communicated  to  me  by 
the  senior  pastor  himself,  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  Committee.  But, 
sir,  I  think  it  proper,  in  all  candor  and  frankness,  to  say  that  I  should 
have  come  without  an  invitation.  Nothing  could  have  kept  me  away  from 
this  scene.  It  has  attractions  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  not  to  yield. 

It  carries  me  back  over  the  whole  range  of  my  mature  life.  When, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  led  to  fix  my  abode  in  this  city,  the 
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venerable  man  towards  whom  we  have  expressed  to-day  the  respect  and 
affection  we  have  all  ever  felt,  by  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  course,  had  already  become  regarded,  by  his  brethren  and 
the  community,  as  a  Father  in  our  Israel.  For  twenty  yeai-s  I  was  engaged 
in  the  same  professional  pursuits  with  him.  Although  belonging  to 
different  denominations,  and  occupying,  in  some  respects,  quite  opposite 
theological  positions,  cii'cumstances,  cherished  in  the  memory  of  both  of  us, 
caused  our  paths  to  cross,  and  often  brought  us  into  contact.  Sectarian 
controversies,  now  happily,  and  I  trust,  forever  suspended,  were  prevalent 
then.  But  I  do  no  more  than  repeat  here  and  now,  what  I  have  always 
said,  during  my  whole  acquaintance  with  him,  that  in  his  public  walk  and 
private  intercourse,  he  has  been  a  model  of  a  true  Christian  gentle- 
man   and   minister. 

I  have  had  some  little  opportunity  to  witness,  as  a  near  observer,  what 
are  considered  the  highest  forms  of  public  life ;  and  hesitate  not  to  express 
the  opinion  that  no  position  to  which  political  ambition  may  aspire,  can 
transcend,  in  true  greatness,  the  office  of  a  Christian  pastor  and  teacher. 
He  who  has  filled  that  office  faithfully  and  successfully  for  half  a  century 
must  be  allowed  to  have  accomplished  an  amount  of  usefuhress,  and  ex- 
perienced an  aggregate  felicity  of  lot,  above  the  reach  of  any  station, 
in  the  whole  stnieture  of  our  Grovernment,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
State   or   National. 

V/ith  these  sentiments  and  views,  I  cannot  but  take  the  liveliest  and 
deepest  interest  in  this  occasion,  and  sympathize  fully  in  all  the  personal 
affections,  and  more  general  associations  and  reflections  to  which  it  elevates 
every  thoughtful   mind. 

The  continuance  of  the  pastoral  relation  for  half  a  century  is  indeed  a 
rare  occurrence — how  rare  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been  but 
two  other  instances  of  it  in  all  the  annals  of  this  ancient  city.  Most 
heartily  and  cordially  I  congratulate  tliis  church  and  society  upon  the 
privilege  they  have  enjoyed  for  so  remarkable  a  leng-th  of  time.  But  few 
religious  bodies  have  had  so  happy  an  experience,  and  none  have  been 
more  worthy  of  it.  The  wisdom  and  steadfastness  of  the  pastor  have  been 
paralleled,  all  along,  by  the  harmony  and  fidelity  of  the  people.  They 
have  each  acted  well  their  part,  and  filled  well  their  sphere.  To  each  this 
community  has  been  constantly  indebted  for  salutary  influences ;  and  each 
will  forever  be  remembered  as  having  respectively  presented  examples  of 
what  clergymen  and  congregations  ought  to  be. 

I  will  occupy  a  moment  more  on  a  topic  introduced  by  the  preacher,  this 
afternoon,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  events  and  characters  embraced 
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in  tlie  retrospect  of  his  ministry.  In  speaking  of  tis  predecessor, 
colleague,  and  father-in-law,  Dr.  Hojikins,  he  mentioned  his  connection 
with  political  life. 

Daniel  Hopkins  engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  a  private  school  in 
this  town,  having  erected  a  building  for  that  purpose,  in  1769.  In  that 
schoolhouse  he  held  religious  services  before  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
this  church   and   society. 

The  Third  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  convened  at  Water- 
town,  May  31st,  1775.  Hon.  Richard  Derby,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Pickering, 
Jr.,  Captain  Samuel  Williams,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  were  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Salem.  In  that  Congress  Mr.  Hopkins  took  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part,  serving  on  many  important  committees.  It  was  in  session 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  completed  the  work  of  organ- 
izing Massachusetts  for  the  Revolution,  and  led  the  United  Colonies  on  in 
that  great  movement.  No  patriot  was  more  zealous  in  the  cause  than  Mt. 
Hopkins.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  in  1776 — 1778. 

In  the  meantime,  arrangements  were  matured  for  his  ordination,  which 
took  place  November  18th,  1778.* 

The  circumstances  of  his  election  to  the  Provincial  Congress  were  rather 
peculiar.  Cincinnatus  was  not  more  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  thrust  from 
private  into  public  life.  My  friend,  Charles  W.  Palfray,  a  member  of 
this  society,  has  put  into  my  hands,  since  entering  the  church  this  evening, 
a  paper  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract.  The  document  is  copied  from 
an  original  statement,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  I  found  some  years 
ago,  in  examining  the  valuable  old  papers  in  the  archives  of  our  city : 

"Mr.  Plopkins  was  in  his  school,  with  all  his  pupils  around  Mm  —  a 
Committee  of  the  Town  came  in,  and  said,  the  Town  had  chosen  him  to  go 
to  the  Provincial  Congress. 

"Mr.  Hopkins  had  no  Reason  to  expect  this.  He  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  willing  to  serve  his  Town  and  Country ;  but  could  not 
suppose  that  he  was  called  to  do  it  in  the  way  now  proposed. 

"Men  there  were  enough  in  the  Town  who  were  qualified  to  represent 
the  Town.  He  was  engaged  in  a  useful  Employment ;  this  was  the  way  in 
which  he  expected  to  procure  daily  Bread  for  his  little  Family,  &c. 

"  The  Committee  said  7io  man  would  go.  A  dark  Cloud  hung  over  the 
Commimity,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  it  was  his  Duty  to  go.  They  suggested 
that  provision  would  be  made  for  support,  &c. 

"Mr.  Hopkins  therefore,  upon  a  second  application,  dismis'd  his 
Scholars,  and  went.     By  this  he  gave  up  an  income  of  500  D.  per  year." 
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I  cannot  but  congi-atulate  this  society,  and  I  do  most  particularly  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  that,  during  your  whole  fifty  years,  no  committee  ever 
broke  into  your  premises,  and  compelled  you  to  go  to  Congress. 

Ptev.  Sa5iuel  M.  Worcester,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
was  nest  introduced,  and  remarked  : 

My  much  respected  friend  who  presides  here  this  evening  has  informed 
you  that  he  has  found  himself  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
which  he  anticipated  at  the  time  he  consented  to  occupy  his  present  position. 
I  may  say  the  same  of  myself.  I  received  an  invitation  to  be  here,  and 
was  told  that  some  remarks  from  me  would  be  expected  or  desired ;  and 
thus,  as  at  other  times,  it  would  seem  that  whether  willing  or  not  willing, 
there  are  those  who  are  pressed  into  service,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
invitation  which  they  receive,  by  affording  entertaimnent  in  such  manner 
as  best  they  can. 

But  I  should  have  been  here  loitJiout  being  invited.  The  very  idea  of 
this  occasion — the  simple  thought  that  one  man,  for  fifty  years,  has  been  a 
preacher  and  pastor  to  one  congregation — has  for  me  a  power  of  inspiration 
to  move  all  the  sensibilities  of  my  heart.  But  I  cannot  speak  as  I  would. 
I  cannot  allow  myself  to  attempt  any  such  address  as,  perhaps,  I  might 
make  if  it  were  not  that  so  many  were  yet  to  speak.  I  have  myself  been 
crowded  out  when  reserved  among  the  last ;  and  I  will  not  be  guilty  of 
thus  treating  any  gentleman  here  this  evening. 

I  confess  that  I  have  not  entertained  a  desire  of  living  to  be  an  aged 
pastor  in  actual  service ;  but  as  I  have  witnessed  the  scenes  of  this  day,  I 
have  been  so  much  affected  that  I  find  my  feelings  somewhat  modified ; 
and  I  have  begun  to  think  that  if  I  could  be  sure  of  receiving  sucli 
expressions  of  reverence  and  esteem  as  I  have  seen  so  freely  manifested, 
I  might  be  disposed  to  think  it  quite  an  object  to  be  gained,  if  I  could 
have  a  sunilar  experience.  But  a  Jubilee  I  can  never  expect  to  have ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  of  all  the  pastors  here  will  reach  sucli 
an  occasion ;  and  sure  I  am  that  no  one  will  ever  have  a  more  joyous  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  pastorate. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  formal  address.  It  is  not  a  discourse  of  the 
intellect,  but  of  the  heai-t,  that  is  appropriate  to  this  jubilant  occasion.  We 
have  come  together  to  interchange  our  sentiments  and  sympathies  in  the 
freest  manner  of  smcere  and  warm  emotion.  To  you,  my  venerable  friend, 
I  could  say  much,  while  joining  with  those  who  have  preceded  me,  in 
their  expressions  of  high  and  honorable  regard.     But  may  I  be  permitted 
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to  intimate  that  I  have  been  prompted  to  inquire,  as  I  have  listened  to 
them,  whether  they  had  not  a  little  forgotten  that  you  are  still  alive  and 
here  among  us.  Some  things  certainly  we  should  say,  if  you  were  no 
longer  among  the  living,  that  we  cannot  say  now.  Perhaps  you  may  antici- 
pate, in  a  measure,  what  these  would  be ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  add, 
that  I  have  been  reminded  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
When  the  "  Sage  of  Franklin"  was  approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  I  be- 
lieve, a  certain  eccentric  clergyman,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was 
deputed  to  prepare  himself  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon ! 

The  sermon  was  not  only  prepared,  but  was  actually  read  to  Dr. 
Emmons  himself,  who  felt  constrained  to  interpose  his  objections  to  certain 
parts  of  the  elaborate  eulogy;  whereupon  the  eulogist  said  to  him, — I  can 
hardly  venture  to  repeat  just  what  I  have  heard  that  he  said,  but  I  will,  — 
*'Dr.  Emmons,  you  mustn't  speaJc ;  you  are  a  dead  man!  " 

I  have  thought,  my  venerated  friend,  that  you  must  receive  some  things 
here  to-night  somewhat  as  if  you  were  dead!  although  we  trust  that  you 
will  yet  live  for  years  among  us,  and  enjoy  the  expressions  of  such  affection 
and  respect  as  you  are  now  receiving. 

When,  fifty  years  ago  this  day,  my  reverend  father,  to  whom  you 
referred  this  afternoon,  gave  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  he  little 
expected,  probably,  that  you  would  be  alive,  sir,  a  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
your  ordination ;  and  as  little,  I  apprehend,  did  you  yourself  have  any  such 
thought  or  expectation ;  and,  perhaps,  least  of  all  was  it  expected  that  the 
little  boy,  whom  he  left  at  home  in  County  street,  would,  fifty  years  after- 
wards, be  found  in  the  position  which  I  hold  on  this  occasion.  You  spoke 
of  the  solemnities  of  your  ordination  day  as  if  your  heart  was  very  tenderly 
affected,  and  as  if  you  had  often  reverted  to  the  scene  with  a  melting 
interest.  I  now  have  in  my  hand  that  identical  expression  of  fellowship 
which  my  father  gave  you,  as  I  doubt  not,  with  the  warmest  cordiality. 
You  remember  what  he  said ;  and  if  now,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  there 
was  any  need  of  a  renewal  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  I  think  that  I 
could  give  it  to  you  again,  adopting  every  sentiment  which  he  then  uttered. 
A  better  one  I  could  not  possibly  give  you. 

Sometimes,  you  know,  in  our  marriage  ceremonies,  we  are  requested  to 
make  the  service  ''■strong"  that  the  parties  may  be  more  sure  to  hold 
fast  in  their  connection.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  connection 
between  you  and  your  people  was  made  very  strong ;  at  least,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  need  a  renewal  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  me. 

If  the  time  allowed,  however,  I  should  be  glad  to  read  some  passages 
from  my  father's  manuscript.     I  would  simply  say,  that  after  speaking  of 
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Christian  fellowship,  in  its  holy  and  exalting  nature,  he  proceeded  to  a 
direct  address  to  yourself,  the  pastor  elect ;  and,  as  he  drew  towards  the 
close,  he  said:  "oVIay  Grod  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  brother.  May  your 
ministry  be  long,  successful,  and  happy."  Did  he  ever  offer  a  prayer  in 
his  life  that  was  more  exactly  answered  ? 

In  his  address  to  the  people  of  this  church  and  society,  he  reminded 
them  of  their  high  obligations  to  Grod  for  the  auspicious  circumstances  of 
the  occasion.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  "new  and  magniJScent" 
sanctuary  which  had  just  been  completed ;  and  truly  did  he  thus  speak  of 
it,  for  in  all  the  region  there  was  then  no  House  of  God  that  would  at  all 
compare  with  this  structure.  You  have  been  greatly  favored,  dear  sir, 
and  much  above  your  brethren  generally,  in  having  occupied  such  a  house 
as  this  from  the  beginning  of  your  ministry ;  but  it  has  been  a  far  greater 
privilege  to  occupy  the  hearts,  and  to  dwell  as  you  have  in  the  hearts — the 
warm  affections — of  such  a  church  and  society. 

My  father  also  referred  with  great  tenderness  to  the  senior  pastor,  with 
whom  you  were  associated ;  and  exhorted  your  people  to  pray  much  for 
their  pastors,  and  forget  not  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  Grod  of  all  grace 
who  had  given  them  such  distinguished  prosperity. 

And  now,  my  venerated  friend,  I  give  to  you  this  right  hand,  though  you 
need  it  not,  as  a  token  of  my  fellowship.  I  do  assure  you,  that,  out  of 
your  own  hnmediate  charge,  you  have  no  better  friends  than  the  people  and 
the  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  I  give  you,  renewedly,  this  right  hand 
now  and  forever ! 

Samuel  Grbele,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  Deacon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett's 
Church,  was  next  announced.     He  said  : 

Mr.  President:  How  striking  are  the  contrasts  in  the  various  aspects 
of  life,  which  the  providence  of  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  events  calls  us  to 
witness  within  a  few  short  months  !  Six  or  eight  weeks  since,  I  attended 
a  funeral  service  m  a  neighboring  church,  draped  in  black,  suggestive  of 
bereavement  and  grief.  The  shrouded  coffin  contained  the  remains  of  a 
classmate  whom  I  loved  as  a  friend,  and  whom  I  admired  for  his  rich 
affections,  his  rare  genius,  his  brilhant  wit,  his  varied  attainments,  and  his 
captivating  colloquial  powers.  His  family  and  his  friends  are  consoled  with 
the  reflection,  that  these  diversified  gifts  were  consecrated  to  Humanity 
and  to  God.  Had  the  life  of  Dr.  Flint  been  spared  till  now,  no  one 
would  have  grasped  the  hand  of  his  aged  brother  with  a  readier  or  warmer 
sympathy,  for  his  heart  was    full  of  friendsliip  and   affection,   and   his 
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utterances  befitting  the  occasion.  The  garden  and  the  sepulchre  are  in 
close  proximity.  Joy  and  sorrow  follow  each  other  in  endless  and  rapid 
succession  in  the  varied  scenes  of  life. 

I  will  not  linger  longer  at  the  grave  of  my  friend ;  for  the  environment 
of  smiling  faces  reminds  me  that  this  is  the  season,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of 
joy.  As  we  were  made  to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  as  well  as  to  weep  with 
the  sad,  nature  prompts  us  to  commemorate  the  various  epochs  and  events 
of  life  with  appropriate  rites.  You  do  well,  my  friends,  to  celebrate  this 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  your  senior  minister,  (the  Golden 
Wedding  of  pastor  and  people,)  with  solemn  service  at  the  church  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  his  prayers,  where  he  has  often  met  you  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  at  the  table  of  our  common  Lord ;  and  it  is  fit  and 
pleasant  also  to  meet  in  a  less  formal  manner,  as  now,  to  congratulate  the 
"  Old  Man  Eloquent,"  and  to  address  each  other  in  the  jubilant  tones  of 
good  fellowship,  gratitude,  and  joy. 

I  felicitate  you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  rare  privilege  accorded  to  you  this 
day.  Though  the  fathers  who  chose  you  for  their*  spiritual  guide,  have 
passed  away,  it  is  delightful  in  these  times  of  change,  and  in  this  generar 
tion  of  itching  ears,  to  learn  that  their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, cling  to  you  with  the  affection  that  glowed  in  the  hearts  of  parents 
whom,  as  we  trust,  your  ministry  fitted  for  the  employments  and  enjoyments 
of  regions  beyond  the  skies.  What  sight  is  more  gi'atifying  than  to  see 
a  confiding  people  listening  with  delight  and  eager  attention  to  a  beloved 
pastor,  who  has  instructed  them  and  their  fathers  for  half  a  century  in 
"  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven"  ? 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  sir,  to  find  you  bearing  fruit  in  old  age.  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk,  my  friends,  differiiig  as  we  may,  in  some  respects,  that  our  sym- 
pathies are  more  in  accordance  than  our  creeds.  It  may  be  partly  owing 
to  my  advanced  period  of  life,  (for  I,  like  your  minister,  am  well  stricken 
in  years,)  but  so  it  is,  I  confess,  that  to  my  taste,  the  golden  fruit  of  old 
trees  is  more  savory  and  nutritious,  than  the  unripe  gatherings  of  verdant 
saplings.  May  the  tree  that  has  weathered  the  sunshine  and  the  storms  of 
seventy-seven  seasons — whose  leaves  are  still  green,  and  whose  branches 
are  still  vigorous  and  strong,  — be  spared  to  bear  mellow  fruit  for  years 
to  come ! 

It  will  surprise  some  of  you,  perhaps,  to  see  me  in  company  where  I  am 
so  little  known,  but  where  I  am  most  happy  to  be ;  yet  I  think  you  must 
allow  that  I  have  a  claim  to  be  here,  when  I  inform  you  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Emerson  commenced  nearly  sixty  years  ago.     In  the  year  of 
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Grraee  1796,  we  were  sclioolfellows  at  an  academy  in  New  Ipswich,  (New 
Hampshire,)  of  wliicli  the  late  Dr.  Worcester  (whose  name  is  fragrant  in 
the  churches)  was  the  Preceptor, 

If  I  mistake  not,  young  Emei'son  had  then  arrived  to  man's  estate,  while 
I  was  only  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  His  age  and  weight  of  char- 
acter made  hhn  the  "Mentor"  of  the  school.  I  am  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  had  I,  with  the  docile  disposition  of  Telemaehus,  heeded  his 
advice,  and  followed  his  example,  I  should  have  been  a  better  scholar,  and 
a  better  boy  than  I  was. 

I  now  take  leave  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  Mentor,  for  a 
shahing  which  he  once  gave  me  for  my  rude  conduct  in  the  ante-room, 
at  an  exhibition  in  which  he  had  a  part,  and  which  he  performed  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  as  he  has  the  various  parts  since  assigned  him  in  the 
great  drama  of  life.  He  did  it,  however,  with  a  benignant  countenance, 
which  implied,  as  much  as  if  he  had  spoken  it,  schoolmaster  fashion,  "My 
little  fellow,  sixty  years  from  this  time  you  may  be  ready  to  thank  me 
for  what  I  am  now  doing  for  your  good."  I  do  now  thank  you  for  it,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  ask  not  for  the  continuance  of  such  mercies  as 
this,  trusting  that  when  you  shake  me  in  future  (as  I  hope  you  often  will) 
it  may  be  by  the  hand,  as  now,  rather  than  by  the  shoulder,  as  formerly. 

Christian  friends,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  (it  may  be  the  only 
one  I  shall  ever  have)  to  express  the  hope  that,  worshipping  at  different 
altars,  and  under  various  ministrations,  we  may  all  unite,  heart  and  hand, 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  love.  We  shall  thus 
become  "one  in  Christ,"  though  diverse  in  creed. 


The  President  next  announced  the  Rev.  James  M''.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Barton  Square  Church.     Dr.  Thompson  said : 

This  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  that  I  should  be  called  on  to  take 
part  in  these  proceedings.  I  will  obey  the  Chairman,  notwithstanding; 
and  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  assembly  to  a  very  few  words  expressive  of 
my  hearty  mterest  in  the  occasion,  and  of  my  great  respect  for  the  venerated 
father  whom  it  is  designed  to  honor.  Whilst  I  would  congratulate  hun  on 
the  singular  felicity  of  his  position,  and  on  the  cheerful  memories  and 
blessed  hopes  with  which  the  day  is  fraught,  I  would  take  the  liberty  also 
to  remind  his  congregation  that  theirs  is  an  unusual  distinction,  and  one  in 
Wiiich  tliey  may  well  rejoice  before  the  Lord.  If  the  fitting  language  of 
this  Jubilee  on  the  one  side  is,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant," 
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on  the  otlier  It  is,  "We  are  bound  to  thank  Grod  for  you,  brethren,  because 
that  your  faith  groweth  exceedingly  and  the  charity  of  every  one  of 
you  all  to  each  other  aboundeth."  It  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of  both 
pastor  and  people  that  the  harmony  of  this  relation  has  continued  unbroken 
through  all  these  years,  and  that  the  faithful  and  devoted  service  of  the  one 
is  reciprocated  so  cordially  by  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  other. 

Occasions  of  this  kind  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so.  Few  mmisters  attain  to  the  length  of  days  requi- 
site for  the  honors  of  a  Jubilee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
the  clerical  office  in  "these  days  of  novelty  and  change,"  as  they  were 
characterized  by  the  reverend  preacher  this  afternoon.  I  think  we  should 
make  the  most  of  them  when  they  do  occur.  I  am  sure  there  will  not  soon 
be  another  in  this  city ;  and  when  I  look  round  on  my  brethren  in  the  min" 
istry  —  without  wishing  to  say  a  word  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  most 
sanguine  —  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  require  a  pretty  large  premium  to 
insure  to  either  of  us  the  gratifications  of  such  a  celebration.  But  for  this 
very  reason  we  can  the  more  earnestly  rejoice  with  our  revered  father  that, 
"having  obtained  help  of  God,  he  continues  unto  the  present  time,"  when 
it  is  permitted  him  to  hear  the  testimony  of  fifty  years,  in  one  concurrent 
expression,  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  met  the 
requisitions  of  his  sacred  office. 

Sir,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  in  this  assembly  whom  the  Providence  of 
God  has  qualified  to  enter  more  heai-tily  into  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  hour  than  myself.  It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  had  the 
rare  pleasure  of  uniting  with  the  parishioners  and  other  friends  of  my  own 
lamented  father  in  a  similar  celebration.  I  know  full  well  the  trembling^ 
and  yet  I  may  say  pleasing  anxiety  with  which,  for  a  long  time,  he  antici. 
pated  the  coming  of  the  day.  I  know  the  strange  mixture  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  of  pleasure  and  pain  —  entirely  new  in  his  experience — which  the 
day  brought  to  his  bosom ;  and  I  know  too  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  and 
;oy  it  gave  him  as  long  as  he  continued  to  live — what  a  sunny  spot  it  was 
to  him — how  it  gilded  by  its  brightness  every  dark  passage  between  it  and 
his  grave  —  what  a  perennial  fountain  of  comfort  it  was  to  him,  flowing 
steadily  into  his  heart  from  the  midnight  hour  when  he  ceased  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  to  that  calm  Sunday  morning  when,  as  the 
bell,  which  summoned  the  worshippers  to  the  altar  where  he  had  so  long  led 
their  devotions,  stopped  tolling,  he  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  yielding 
up  his  spirit  to  the  Father  who  gave  it.  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  personal 
allusion,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  the  wish  — 
which  I  do  in  all  sincerity — that  our  revered  father  here  may  live  much 
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longer  to  enjoy,  and  may  enjoy  to  a  higher  degree,  if  that  be  possible,  the 
recollections  and  grateful  associations  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  to  you,  and  to  most  others  here,  that  I 
have  not  agreed  with  our  venerable  friend  in  all  points  of  theological  opinion. 
For  this  reason  I  have  not  had  that  intercourse  and  fellowship  with  him  as 
a  minister  which  would  have  been  most  gratifying,  and,  I  doubt  not,  profit- 
able to  me.  Nevertheless,  having  lived  as  a  neighbor  by  his  side  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  his  manner 
of  life  amongst  us,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  my  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  simplicity  and  dignity,  the  godly  sincerity  and  Christian 
charity,  with  which  he  has  ever  borne  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  msensible  to  eminent  worth  wherever 
I  see  it.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  my  heart  were  not  stirred 
within  me  and  attracted  by  true  manifestations  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
spirit,  with  whatsoever  theological  opinions  associated,  and  in  whatsoever 
(ecclesiastical  communions  found.  I  therefore  take  great  satisfaction — and 
all  the  more  because  our  venerable  friend  is  not  of  the  same  Christian 
(denomination  to  which  I  belong — in  bringing  the  homage  of  my  profound 
respect  and  veneration,  and  laying  it  down  at  his  feet,  along  with  those 
ttributes  of  affection  which  others,  holding  nearer  and  more  endeared  rela- 
tioms  t®  him,  have  this  evening  presented.  With  these  remarks,  sir,  — 
wishing  for  our  aged  father  many  days  of  usefulness  here,  and  for  his 
people  and  the  people  of  this  city  the  prolonged  benefit  of  his  Christian 
example  and  his  prayers,  and  for  us  all  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  an  inheritance  amongst  them  that  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Tnith, 
— I  now  yield  the  stand  to  others  who  may  follow  me. 


Rev.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  Reading,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having  ^Deen  introduced,  remarked  : 

Mr.  President :  The  stranger  in  London,  committing  himself  to  the 
maze  of  the  streets  and  lanes  of  that  vast  city,  soon  finds  it  needful  to 
choose  some  ceatral  object  which  his  eye  can  reach  from  all  points,  in 
order  that  he  may  rectify  his  courses,  and  find  his  way  from  given  posi- 
tions. Coming  to  soioie  eminence  or  open  space,  he  searches  for  such  an 
object,  and,  amid  all  the  elevations  presenting  themselves,  he  soon  selects 
the  noble,  beautiful,  and  towering  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  That, 
he  can  discern  from  all  parts  of  the  wilderness  of  habitations  and  other 
edifices,  and  by  it,  he  can  determine  his  position  and  guide  his  wanderings. 
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What  that  noble  dome  is  in  that  city,  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
to  him  we  to-night  gather  to  honor  —  the  Senior  Pastor,  —  you  are  to  those^ 
whose  homes  surround  you.  Out  of  the  maze  of  life's  various  walks  — 
over  all  the  wilderness  of  memories  encompassing  the  dwellers  in  this 
ancient  town;  your  half-century  pastorate  expands  as  a  central  dome,  in 
pleasing,  graceful,  and  abiding  elevation. 

Methinks,  sir,  scarce  a  family  abiding  here  for  many  years,  but  is  accus- 
tomed to  arrange  and  certify  the  dates  of  their  domestic  history  by  refer- 
ence to  the  periods  of  this  fifty  years'  career  in  one  eminent  public  position. 
How  many  husbands  and  wives,  neighbors  and  friends,  determine  their 
mutual  remembrances  by  recurring  to  April  24,  1805.  You,  sir,  are  the 
cathedral  dome,  the  noble  landmark  to  the  religious,  domestic,  and  social 
life  of  these  inhabitants. 

In  the  course  of  years,  an  active  pastor  renders  services  more  or  less 
directly  to  nearly  all  the  families  of  a  city,  however  diverse  their  commu- 
nions. When  the  funeral  pall  drops  its  shadow  upon  some  family,  many 
hearts  in  the  circle  of  kindred  are  consoled  by  the  sacred  ministries  to  the 
particular  mourners,  though  rendered  by  one  to  whom  they  otherwise  are 
strangers.  Few,  of  all  these  families,  but  in  some  scene  of  mourning  or 
of  joy,  have  partaken,  sir,  in  your  pioiis  labors. 

The  Speaker  then  adduced  the  instance  of  honor  given  to  Old  Men 
depicted  in  the  sixth  Iliad  —  the  noble  Hector  laying  off  the  trappings  of 
war,  and  gracefully  leading  the  "Aged  Councillors  of  Troy"  into  the 
tumultuous  assembly.  The  "  Old  Men  past  fighting  "  were  brought  in  to 
temper  the  impetuous  young  warriors ;  "and  so,"  said  he,  "this  Hector, 
[Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  the  Junior  Pastor,]  has,  with  an  exquisite  skill,  led 
before  us  this  Aged  Counsellor  of  our  Troy,  by  a  graphic  recital  of  the 
main  features  of  his  public  life." 

Reference  was  also  made  to  congratulations  presented  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Upham  —  that  he,  the  Pastor,  had  never  been  waited  on  by  a  Committee 
to  inform  him  that  he  must  go  to  Congress. 

The  Speaker  suggested  that  one  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "the  times  that 

tried  men's  souls,"  was,  that  unsuspecting  ministers  were  then  set  upon  by 

urgent  demands  to  go  to  Congress !      That  trial  he  happily  had  escaped. 

These  remarks  were  closed  by  addressing  to  the  Pastor  the  words  first 

used  to  describe  an  ancient  leader  of  Israel : 

"  Himself  a  mount  of  miBd,  whose  shadow  creeps 
Serenely  down  through  Time's  remotest  deeps." 

So,  when   this  revered    Pastor  has   passed   from   among  the  living,  the 
Shadow  of  his  Character  will  descend  to  admiring  generations. 
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-  Rev.  Dr.  David  0.  Allen,  lately  from  India,  being  present,  was  called 
upon  to  speak.  Dr.  Allen  has  been  connected  with  the  Bombay  Mission 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  went  out  as  early  as  1827,  has 
resided  twenty  years  in  Bombay,  and  several  years  more  in  the  interior. 
On  his  first  return  from  India  he  landed  in  Salem,  from  the  ship  Black 
Warrior,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Endicott,  Jr.,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1833,  and,  after  remaining  a  few  weeks  in  the  United  States,  returned  to 
his  post  in  India.  From  that  time  until  June,  1853,  he  did  not  again  visit 
this  country.     Dr.  Allen,  upon  being  introduced  by  the  President,  said  : 

The  proceedings  of  this  evening,  in  their  nature  and  object,  belong  so 
much  to  the  Church  and  Society,  and  their  venerable  Pastor,  who  are  here 
celebrating  their  long  and  happy  connection,  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  who  have  assembled  here  to  express  their  sympathy  with  him, 
that  I  fear  it  may  appear  like  intruding  and  presuming  for  a  stranger,  as  I 
am,  to  take  any  part.  But  in  these  latter  days  the  circle  of  Christian 
benevolence  has  become  much  enlarged,  and  includes  many  objects  for  the 
efforts,  the  prayers,  and  the  charity  of  ministers,  which  were  unknown  to 
our  good  forefathers.  Prominent  among  these  objects  is  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions,  with  which  I  have  been  for  many  years  associated,  and  in 
connection  with  which  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Emerson  commenced. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  week  I  arrived  in  this  city,  with  my  family, 
from  the  East  Indies,  where  I  had  been  for  many  years  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  We  arrived  on 
Saturday  evening ;  and  as  I  had  never  before  been  here,  and  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  one  in  the  city,  I  went  with  my  family  to  the 
strano-er's  home  —  a  public  house.  Early  on  Sabbath  morning,  a  gentle- 
man came  and  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  invited  me  to  go 
at  once  with  my  family  to  his  house.  I  was  aware  that  a  Mr.  Emerson 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city,  but  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  was 
equally  unknown  to  him.  His  manner  was  so  kind,  his  invitation  so  cor- 
dial, and  my  own  circumstances  were  such,  (for  we  had  been  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  days  at  sea,)  that  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house.  And  I  need  not  inform  the  assembly  with  what 
kindness  we  were  received  and  entertained  in  his  family,  till  I  was  able  to 
proceed  to  my  friends.  Thus,  I  came  here  a  stranger,  and  the  venerable 
pastor  of  this  church  having  heard  that  a  foreign  missionary  and  his 
family  had  arrived,  (how  he  heard  it  I  know  not,)  at  once  souffht  us  out 
diligently,  and,  when  he  found  us,  he  took  us  in.  And  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  we  experienced  were  only  what 
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have  been  extended,  I  doubt  not,  as  often  as  there  has  been  opportunity, 
to  other  missionaries,  among  whom  are  some  of  my  intimate  friends, 
on  their  arriving  and  departing  from  this  city.  And  I  am  happy  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  express,  for  myself  and  other  missionaries,  our 
great  obligation  to  the  venerable  pastor  of  this  church,  and  his  respected 
family,  for  these  repeated  instances  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

I  said  that  when  I  was  so  diligently  sought  out,  and  so  kindly  enter- 
tained, I  had  my  family  with  me.  This  family  consisted  of  a  son,  then 
two  years  old,  whose  mother  died  at  his  bu'th,  and  who  is  all  the  family  I 
now  have.  As  some  of  the  good  people  of  this  church  then  manifested 
much  interest  for  him,  and  as  they  have  not  since  seen  him,  and  probably 
have  not  heard  of  him,  they  would  perhaps  like  now  to  hear  something 
concerning  him.  Well,  soon  after  leaving  the  city,  twenty-two  years  ago, 
I  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  my  friends,  and,  returning  to  India,  I  did 
not  see  him  till  my  recent  return  to  this  country  —  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  the  meantime  he  has  grown  up  to  manhood,  has  become 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  is 
now  present  in  this  assembly. 

In  the  discourse  delivered  to-day  by  the  venerable  pastor  of  this  church, 
he  alluded  to  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  his  ministry. 
Among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  This  cause 
was  not  commenced  in  this  country  until  some  years  after  the  venerable 
pastor  of  this  church  commenced  his  ministry  in  this  house.  He  saw  the 
first  foreign  missionaries  from  America  ordained  in  this  city,  and  embark 
from  this  port  for  the  heathen  world.  And  he  has  lived  to  see  the  number 
of  such  missionaries  amount  to  several  hundreds,  the  converts  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  income  of  the  cause  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  And  I  trust  that  this  cause,  in  which  this  chtireh 
and  its  pastor  have  always  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  and  taken  so  active  a 
part,  will  continue  to  share,  in  a  yet  increasing  degree,  in  the  affections, 
the  contributions,  and  the  prayers  of  those  who  may  worship  in  this  house, 
and  of  their  descendants,  till  the  voice  shall  be  heard  from  heaven,  saying, 
' '  Allelulia,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever." 


Gen.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Salem,  formerly  a  teacher  in  tlie  Latin  Grammar  School,  and  the  first 
Principal  of  the  Salem  English  High  (now  Bowditch)  School,  was  the 
next  speaker.     His  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows : 

I  should  have  done,  Mr.  President,  unnecessary  and  unpardonable  vio- 
lence to  my  feelings,  had  I  permitted  any  cause  whatever  to  have  detained 
me  from  being  present  at  this  occasion  of  doing  a  most  merited  honor  to 
your  faithful  minister,  —  once  my  own,  —  and  from  that  time  till  now,  my 
most  valued  friend.  Indeed,  when,  a  few  days  since,  my  friend  here  at 
my  side,  (Mr.  Chapman,)  for  many  years  a  member  of  your  Society, 
named  the  coming  occasion  to  me,  and  invited  me  to  be  with  you,  I  felt 
that  I  could  no  more  be  absent  than  I  could  refuse  to  inhale  my  daily 
breath.  And  more  than  that,  I  have  a  right  to  be  here,  and  "it  is  good 
for  me  to  be  here;"  for  there  come  rushing  to  my  memory  "the  days  of 
former  years,"  and  cherished  associations  of  delightful  mtercourse  with 
your  and  my  venerated  friend,  and  with  very  many  of  his  parishioners  of  a 
remote  day,  some  of  whom  yet  survive  and  are  here,  though  many  ' '  have 
fallen  asleep." 

And  as  my  memory  runs  back  to  gather  some  few  gleanings  from  among 
the  reminiscences  of  my  earlier  residence  in  Salem,  there  appears  vividly  in 
the  foreground,  a  day  of  early  June,  the  10th,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1819, 
v/hen,  taking  leave  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  all  at  home,  I  left 
Boston,  a  beardless  boy  of  eighteen  years,  some  few  months  from  college, 
and  with  my  little  all  in  a  very  little  trunk,  hardly  so  large  as  a  bandbox 
that  would  hold  my  hat,  I  took  stage  for  Salem,  to  begin  the 
most  laborious  work  of  cramming  little  boys  with  as  much  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  would  stand  them  in  hand  when  under  the  screws  of  the 
learned  Popkin  and  Beck,  of  the  University.  Leaving  my  home  and  my 
mother,  —  and  every  honest  lad  that  ever  went  through  that  trying  and 
sorrowful  season,  feeling  all  about  the  spot  known  as  "Adam's  Apple," 
that  choking  and  suffocating  sensation,  commonly  called  home-sickness, 
must  sympathize  with  me,  —  leaving  my  mother,  the  earliest  memory  of 
whom  is  associated  with  the  very  music  which  we  have  just  sung  in  yonder 
choir,  in  the  strains  of  Billings's  glorious  Jordan,  I  came  among  you  a 
total  stranger.  But,  received  and  welcomed,  as  I  was,  as  a  member  of 
your  household,  [addressing  Dr.  Emerson,]  by  both  yourself  and  by  her, 
who,  through  so  long  and  peaceful  a  life,  has  walked  with  you  the  quiet 
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path  of  your  earthly  journey,  I  found  a  new  father,  a  new  mother,  and  a 
new  home,  and  speedily  became  convalescent  of  my  sickness. 

And  I  have  yet  another  right  to  be  here.  The  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
your  neio'hboring  town  of  Beverly,  reared  among  the  clerical  associates  of 
my  father,  himself  the  intimate  friend  of  your  father-in-law,  and  predeces- 
sor and  colleague.  Dr.  Hopkins,  as  well  as  of  yourself,  I  have  sympathies 
with  clergymen,  such  as  the  sons  of  the  clergy  can  alone  possess ;  and 
that  such  sympathies  exist,  your  moderator,  (Mr.  Huntington,)  himself  of 
that  honored  lineage,  will  join  in  testimony. 

And  I  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  no  impressions  of  my  earlier  days 
are  more  vivid  than  those  created  by  my  parents,  in  their  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  kindness  and  sympathy  extended  to  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  at  the  time  of  the  misunderstandings  between  my  father  and  the 
parish  of  which  he  was  the  minister,  and  which  resulted  in  a  dissolution  of 
his  connection  with  it.  Specially  eloquent  was  my  mother,  during  all  her 
long  life,  when  she  spoke,  as  often  she  did,  of  the  devoted  friendship,  the 
most  seasonable  and  the  unremitted  kmdness,  and  the  practical  sympathy 
extended  towards  her  by  Mrs.  Hopkins.  I  remember  this  excellent  woman 
most  vividly ;  and  I  desire  to  be  grateful  that  I  had,  when  under  your 
roof,  frequent  opportunity  of  acknowledging  her  friendly  offices  to  my 
father's  family.  And  most  cordially  and  heartily  do  I  here  repeat  those 
acknowledgments,  and  renew  my  thanks  for  much  and  oft-repeated  and 
excellent  counsel  given  to  me  by  you,  sir,  in  those  earlier  days  of  my  resi- 
dence here, — counsel,  the  value  of  which  I  know  and  feel,  and  which 
helped  to  make  me  to  be  a  passably  useful  member  of  society.  And  though 
it  may  seem  strange  that,  reared  amid  such  goodly  advice  and  such  whole- 
some influences,  I  did  not  grow  to  the  stature  of  perfection  in  humanity, 
even  to  the  perfectness  of  the  patterns  before  me,  it  is  to  me  no  small 
source  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  I  am  no  worse  than  I  am. 

But  my  more  special  associations  with  your  parish  were  as  a  member  of 
your  choir ;  and  I  well  remember  that,  urging  down  all  the  objections  raised 
by  that  native  modesty  and  bashfulness  (!)  which  have  been,  through  all  my 
life,  my  strongest  characteristics,  [laughter,]  your  pastor  persuaded  me  to 
take  a  place  in  yonder  gallery.  How  well  do  I  remember  that  second  Sun- 
day of  that  month  of  June  !  How  well  do  I  remember  and  recall  the 
features  and  the  form  of  every  associate  with  whom,  for  so  many  years,  I 
raised  my  voice  in  singing  the  praises  of  Grod  in  this  His  holy  temple  ! 
some  of  whom  yet  survive  and  are  here,  though  many  have  passed  the 
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outer  bounds  of  life,   and,  I  trust,  are    now    joining    witli    saints    and 
angels  in  the  nearer  presence  of  the  Holiest,   in   that 

"  Undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 
As  sung  before  the  sapphire-colored  throne, 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 
With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee  !  " 

Several  of  them  remained  members  of  the  choir  for  many  years ;  for  in 
those  days  a  permanent  service  there  was  much  more  common  than  it  is 
now,  and  both  ' '  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praised 
the  name  of  the  Lord"  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  I  myself  have,  during 
nearly  forty-five  years,  taken  my  place  at  church  among  the  "singing-men 
and  the  singing-women,"  always  believing  it  to  be  "a  good  thing  to  sing 
praises  unto  the  Lord "  in  " His  holy  temple;"  and  so  I  shall  probably 
continue  to  do,  until  choral  Young  America  crowds  me  out. 

I  believe  I  shall  be  pardoned,  —  nay,  it  may  perhaps  be  pleasant,  —  if  I 
make  some  little  particular  reference  to  the  choir  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
even  to  the  naming  of  names.  First  of  all,  and  "toto  vertice  su'prcC  — 
"head  and  shoulders  above  all  of  us" — was  our  excellent  leader,  the 
late  Judge  Eames,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  Brooklyn, — a  good  law- 
yer, a  sound  scholar,  and  skillful  musician. 

Among  the  gentlemen  were  Palfray,  Sprague,  Brooks,  Batchelder, 
Bancroft,  SafFord,  J.  Harris  Jewett,  D.  Warner,  H.  Towne,  (all  now 
deceased,)  John  Jewett,  C.  Warner,  Hood,  Foster,  and  Towne  and  Towne 
and  Towne,  (brothers,)  and  Oliver,  and  two  Hooks,  (now  living.)  Of 
Elias  and  George  G.  Hook,  I  may  here  say,  that  about  the  tune  of  which 
I  speak  (1819-23)  they  were  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
truly  great  art  of  organ-building,  —  an  art  in  which  they  have  since  attained 
so  great  and  so  highly  deserved  a  celebrity.  Of  the  Townes,  it  may  also 
be  added,  that,  whilst  good  old  Salem  has  passed  away  from  its  ancient 
municipal  form  of  town-government  and  become  a  city,  your  singing  choir 
lias  constantly  kept  up  its  organization  of  Townes,  and  lots  of  them,  — 
fathers  and  sons,  — have  always  been,  and  now  continue  to  be,  tenants  of 
the  musical  end  of  this  house.     Sie  semper  sit ! 

Of  the  ladies  who  were  there,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  making 
mention,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  long  since  grew  tired  of  their 
maiden  names,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  law,  and  of  good  custom,  in 
such  case  made  and  provided,  and  by  "benefit  of  clergy,"  changed  them 
for  others.  There  were  then  a  Williams,  — eminent  in  voice  and  skill,  —  a 
Jenks,  an   Eames,  two   Brooks,  a  Felt,  a  Mann,    (among   the  women 
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singers,)  a  Gould,  a  Lang,  a  Saunders,  and  five  Mansfields.  I  believe 
tliat  but  three  of  these  ladies  are  dead.  There  was  yet  one  more,  whose 
name  I  do  not  utter,  because,  when  questioned  by  her  to-day,  at  home,  as 
to  my  intent  to  make  reference  to  the  old  choir  by  name,  I  gave  my  word 
of  promise  and  honor  that  she  should  go  uncalled  for.  I  will,  therefore, 
only  say  that,  from  among  the  many  worthy  ones  there,  I  really  believe  I 
helped  myself  to  the  worthiest,  and  have  journeyed  the  journey  of  life 
with  her,  down  to  this  present  time  of  speaking.  You  may  guess  the  name 
if  you  please,  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  Cook  will  not  fail 
to  make  a  good  wife. 

Yet,  retracing  my  steps  a  moment,  I  must  beg  permission  to  make  more 
special  reference  to  two  gentlemen,  between  whom  and  myself,  there  con- 
tinued the  closest  relation  of  personal  intimacy  for  a  very  long  period  of 
years,  and  until  interrupted  by  death,  —  death  that  spares  no  loves,  that 
heeds  no  friendships,  that  stops  at  no  tears,  that  listens  at  no  cry  of  sorrow. 
These  were  the  late  Hon.  Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Essex  (now  Salem)  Register,  and  whose  family  is  still  of  this  parish ;  and  the 
late  John  Harris  Jewett,  Esq.,  a  former  business  partner  of  Deacon 
Eliphalet  Kimball,  once  of  this  church,  and  lately  deceased  at  Maiden. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  prominent  as  members  of  the  choir,  constant 
at  rehearsals,  and  always  found  on  the  Sabbath  in  their  appropriate  places. 
They  were  of  much  skill  as  musicians,  and  of  good  and  telling  voice. 
That  of  Mr.  Jewett  was  specially  attractive, — rich,  sweet-toned,  and  man- 
aged with  a  degree  of  taste  and  skill  which  could  only  be  the  prompting  of 
a  feeling  heart.  But,  above  all  this,  both  were  true  men,  full  of  the  best 
spirit,  faithful,  loving,  and  loved.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  to  those  seats,  I  see 
them  now  rising  in  their  place  to  send  forth  the  voice  of  song.  I  see  each 
feature,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  each.  I  hear  the  sound  of  each 
several  voice,  and  to  my  mind's  ear  come  their  utterings  of  the  choral 
harmonies  of  God's  praise.  But  now,  alas,  the  voices  of  both  are  hushed 
by  the  palsying  touch  of  death !     Yes, 

"Lost  are  those  dear  companions  of  my  tuneful  art; 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's    tongue ; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  beneath  his  craggy  bed, 

And  here  we  mourn  in  vain  ! " 

But  their  name  dieth  not  with  us,  and  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  such  men 
do  not,  and  cannot  pass  from  our  memories.     They  live  with  us,  and  in  us, 
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wMle  we  live,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  ourselres  can  so  live  in  the 

memories  of  those  that  shall  survive  us. 

Why  dotli  each  form  that  deeply  buried  lies, 

So  loved,  so  honoied,  stand  before  our  eyes  ? 

Why  doth  the  stricken  spirit  fondly  trace 

The  cherished  features  of  each  manly  face  ? 

Is  it  that  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  our  love, 

Sends  their  pure  spirits  from  the  realms  above  ? 

Is  it  that  He,  who  will'd  that  we  should  part, 

Deigns  that  they  come  to  cheer  the  sorrowing  heart  ? 

It  must  be  so,  —  in  answer  to  our  prayer. 

Lest  we  should  turn  our  mourning  to  despair, 

Kind  Heaven  doth  bless  us;  — from  the  realms  of  day, 

Bless'd  Memory  comes  with  all  her  bright  array  ; 

She,  with  her  magic  wand,  dispels  the  night, 

That  shuts  the  parted  from  our  longing  sight ; 

She  shows  the  face,  the  form,  the  man,  so  true. 

That  the  heart  leaps,  enraptured  at  the  view.  h.  k.  o. 

But  they,  and  all  that  sang  with  them,  have  vacated  their  accustomed 
seats,  and  your  eyes,  my  dear  sir,  rest  on  other  features,  and  your  ears 
hear  the  song  of  other  voices.  So,  too,  have  changed  the  instrumentation 
of  that  day;  for  in  place  of  Howard's  clarmet,  and  L' Ouvrier's  violin, 
and  Towne's  violoncello,  stands  yonder  stately  organ,  the  workmanship  of 
the  Hooks  just  mentioned,  and  touched  hy  the  fingers  of  one  of  the  multi- 
tudinous Townes  of  the  choir.  Changed,  also,  is  the  manner  of  the 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  and  a  more  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  style,  in 
fitter  accordance  with  the  great  temple-worship,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  rambling,  jerking,  and  illy  constructed  fugue  tunes  which  abounded, 
and  were  even  admired  in  the  former  days.  I  have  no  sorrowing  at  their 
departure,  —  specially  none  when  I  hear,  in  their  place,  the  solemn  tones 
of  Dundee,  and  York,  and  Barby,  and  Jordan,  and  Martyrs,  and  the 
thousand  other  rich  chorals  of  the  English  and  German  school. 

But  it  is  quite  tune  that  I  close ;  and  tendering  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  and 
to  your  excellent  wife,  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  many  wholesome 
counsels  given  me  in  the  days  of  my  sojourning  beneath  your  roof,  and 
expressing  my  great  gratification  that  you  honor  me  with  your  friendship, 
I  close  with  the  fervent  desire  that  all  who  have  here  on  earth  been  privi- 
leged to  sing  the  praises  of  Grod  in  His  lower  temple  of  praise,  and  all  who, 
though  but  listeners  to  the  song,  shall  be  there  gifted  with  voice  as  well  as 
heart,  may  unite  in  one  outpoured  and  o'erpowering  hynm  of  praise,  so 
full,  so  rich,  so  high,  and  so  accordant,  that 

"Even  the  windows  of  God's  own  pavilion, 
Shall  open  wide  and  drink  the  harmony." 
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Rev.  James  M.  Hoppin,  Pastor  of  the  CromLie  Street  Cburch.  followed 
Gen.  Oliver.     Mr.  Hoppin  said  : 

I  can  recall,  Mr.  President,  no  sucli  rich  associations  of  the  past,  as 
those  who  have  preceded.  I  am  also  one  of  the  "green  saplings"  to 
which  a  speaker  alluded,  whose  fruit  is  not  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  old 
trees,  and  I  surely  would  enter  into  no  feeble  competition  to-night.  But  I 
can  truly  say,  that  all  the  deepest  and  best  feelings  of  my  heart  have  been 
called  out.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  have  made  my  residence  in 
Salem  a  happy  one,  has  been  the  friendship  of  my  venerable  father  in  the 
ministry.  I  have  more  than  once  gone  to  him  for  counsel  in  a  profession 
which,  at  its  very  beginning,  in  its  first  week,  requires  as  much  wisdom  as 
in  its  last  week.  That  counsel  has  never  been  refused,  and  our  intercourse 
has  been  most  harmonious,  and  to  me  profitable.  Almost  the  first  direct  per- 
sonal meeting  which  I  had  with  Dr.  Emerson  was  when  he  sat  as  Moder- 
ator of  the  Council  by  which  I  was  ordained,  and  as  a  poet  says  that  when 
the  mind  is  most  awakened  and  excited,  then  impressions  are  most  deeply 
fixed,  — they  strike  m,  as  it  were,  — it  is,  sir,  as  Moderator  that  I  always  in- 
voluntarily think  of  Dr.  Emerson,  and  shall  always  probably  do  so, — as 
Moderator,  —  as  wisdom  made  calm  and  serene,  and  wiser  still  by  age. 
Such  an  age,  sir,  seems  to  me  the  best  type  of  a  "  finished  life  "  which 
this  world  can  afford.  There  may  be  finished  lives  among  scientific  men, 
and  men  of  business ;  but  the  old  age  of  a  life  spent  in  the  highest  service 
of  Grod,  and  developing  continually  under  the  holiest  infiuences,  is  a 
finished  life,  and  a  fortunate  life,  beyond  all  that  the  ancients,  or  even  the 
author  of  the  "  de  Senectute''''  ever  conceived.  It  has  a  holy  light,  a 
light  from  above,  upon  it,  which  never  entered  the  classic  imagination. 
This  scene,  sir,  this  evening,  has  opened  to  me  a  new  and  singular  revela- 
tion. I  had  always  supposed  that  triumphs,  and  rejoicings,  and  ovations, 
were  for  the  great  men  of  the  world,  the  statesmen,  conquerors,  and 
scholars,  and  that  the  humble  minister  of  the  gospel  was  to  have  his 
reward  hereafter,  and  his  crown  in  another  world.  But  I  have  now  seen 
the  crown  of  spontaneous  love  and  admiration  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
minister  of  Christ  even  here,  as  a  kind  of  foreshadowing,  it  is  hoped,  of 
that  which  fadeth  not  away. 

This  occasion,  sir,  has  been  called  by  many  of  the  speakers  a  jubilee. 
It  is  a  jubilee,  in  which  all  is  joy  ;  but  the  joy,  to  my  mind,  is  of  a  high 
and  spiritual  character,  and  mingles  with  thoughts  eternal.  With  all  the 
interests  hanging  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel  for  fifty  years,  this  scene 
is  arched  over  by  solemn  and  far-reaching  realities.     But  how  joyful  in 
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many  aspects  !  There  is  a  cheering  and  glorious  truth  about  such  an  old 
age  itself,  so  spent,  that  it  is  to  be  renewed.  All  the  signs  of  age  —  the 
white  hair,  the  diminished  vigor — are  to  be  swept  away.  And  this 
renewal  is  nearer  at  hand  than  to  any  other  time  of  life.  It  is  like  the 
serene  and  starry  night,  after  the  day,  drawing  to  the  dawn  of  the  new 
and  everlastnig  morning. 

The  poet  Southey  has  characterized  a  true  old  age  in  some  lines  on  the 
holly  tree : 

"  So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng. 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree." 

An  earnest  youth  and  a  cheerful  old  age — this  is  a  short  picture  of  life, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  And  where,  my  friends,  if 
you  should  search  the  world,  could  you  find  this  picture  more  living  than 
in  our  venerated  friend  whom  we  delight  to  honor  ?  His  youth  was  spent 
in  serious  thoughts  and  grave  toils.  He  has  now  the  cheerful  old  age  of 
faith  and  hope.  Might  I  draw  the  lesson  from  the  living  example  here  ! 
Might  I  entreat  youth  here  to  consecrate  themselves  now  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  that  their  old  age  may  be  cheerful  and  green. 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Mills,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  was  next 
called  upon,  and  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President :  I  shall  say  anything,  in  response  to  the  call  now  made 
on  me,  under  much  embarrassment.  I  have  promised  a  lady,  who  sits 
beside  me,  that  if,  at  this  late  hour,  (after  ten  o'clock,)  another  should 
arise  to  speak,  I  would  retire  with  her  from  the  meeting.  How  I  can 
make  any  remarks  and  keep  my  promise  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Yet,  as  I 
am  up,  I  will  leave  the  question  undecided  for  a  few  moments. 

I  have,  sir,  been  deeply  interested  in  the  exercises  of  this  day  and 
evening ;  and  now  in  word,  as  I  have  before  in  feeling,  can  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  many  which  this  pastor  and  society  are  receiving  on  the 
present  rare  occasion.  The  most  prominent  impression  made  on  my  own 
mind,  while  participating  in  these  services,  lias  reference  to  the  entire  life 
of  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  not  I'cen  able  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  what  the  aged  and  venerable  pastor  before  us  has  recounted  and 
suggested  as  having  transpired  during  the  half  century,  the  close  of  which 
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we  are  to-day  eommemoratiiig.  Long  as  his  life  lias  been,  and  pleasant  as 
is  its  review,  that  life  is  not  in  the  past,  nor  is  its  pleasantest  portion  there. 
Hope  is  better  than  experience.  To  any  view  but  that  of  a  faith  resting 
on  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour,  either  he  has  almost  lived  through  his  allot- 
ment of  existence,  or  what  may  be  in  the  future  is  dark,  or  at  best  dim  and 
uncertain.  That,  however,  acquaints  us  with  the  plan  of  life  which  Christ 
has  prepared  for  those  of  us  who  turn  from  sin  to  Him.  Taught,  as  I 
conceive,  sir,  by  the  New  Testament,  to  stretch  my  view  over  the  limits  of 
the  present  life,  I  have  been  thus  employed,  as  I  have  thought  of  the 
grand  remainder  and  the  nobler  form  of  life  which  the  Master  has  in 
reserve  for  his  servant  who  stands  among  us  to-day,  not  far  from  the  goal 
of  so  many  as  four-score  years.  The  veil  is  lifted  far  enough  to  excite  our 
rejoicings  at  that  elevation  of  Christ's  servants  to  eternal  life  and  glory 
which  he  has  purchased  for  them  by  first  becoming,  in  mysterious  self- 
abasement,  one  of  them  in  this  humble,  careful,  painful,  fleeting  life.  This 
is.  my  congratulation  of  my  venerated  friend  to-night. 

I  may  add,  sir,  that  I  regard  the  revered  pastor  of  this  flock  with  the 
highest  respect.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  aged  man  to  have  passed 
thi'ough  all  the  scenes  of  life  in  such  a  way  as,  by  general  consent,  to 
receive  from  his  fellow-men  the  award  of  a  blameless  character.  Every 
one  is  an  imperfect  man  ;  and  what  he  does  must  also  bear  the  representa- 
tions and  interpretations  of  all  who  observe,  or  who  choose  to  discuss  it.  It 
is,  then,  a  wonder  that  one  of  us  ever  has  conceded  to  him  a  character  so 
untarnished  as  this  community  accords  to  him  whose  long-continued  minis- 
try we  are  to-day  reviewing.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  God  that  any  man 
can  do  this ;  and  a  similar  ease,*  in  another  part  of  this  State,  excited  the 
reverence  and  gratitude  which  my  acquaintance  with  this  pastor  has 
renewed.  I  thank  God,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  nature,  that  neither 
the  voice  of  justice  nor  the  tongue  of  slander  brings  against  him  the 
charge  of  deviation  from  the  proper  course  of  an  honest  and  true  man. 

All  this,  and  what  more  much  kindness  can  add  to  it,  have  I  found  him 
to  be  during  the  years  of  my  residence  in  this  city,  while  employed  in 
humble  labors  in  the  same  department  of  duty  as  he  has  occupied.  His 
fellows  can  confer  on  no  man  higher  honor. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Some  men  have  no  power  to  attach  their  fellow- 
men  to  them.  They  leave  them  in  indiflference  towards  them,  or  even 
repel  them.  With  these  we  are  content  to  close  our  connection  when  this 
life  separates  us.    There  are  others  whom  we  have  here  known  so  pleasantly 

*  Kev.  Thomas  Rancl,  of  West  Springfield,  an  aged  Baptist  minister. 
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that  we  do  not  feel  willing  to  think  our  connection  with  them  is  forever 
ended,  even  when  death  occurs.  Thus,  Southey,  who  has  just  been  quoted 
by  another,  somewhere  mentions  the  death  of  a  friend  whom  he  would  love 
to  meet  in  the  other  world.  This,  I  am  confident,  is  the  feeling  of  many 
towards  him  who  has  been  so  long  spared  to  be  a  minister  in  this  house. 
With  such  let  me  claim  to  be  numbered,  while  with  them  I  join  in  the 
prayer  that  the  day  may  be  as  distant  as  their  pastor  desires,  when  we 
shall  have  left  to  us  only  the  hope  of  thus  enjoying  his  presence  and 
society. 


Rev.  Ephraim  W.  Allen,  Pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Church,  being 
called  upon,  said : 

At  this  late  hour,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  say  many 
words.  A  fair  and  beauteous  wreath  has  been  woven  this  evening  to 
adorn  the  brow  of  this  venerable  pastor.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  I 
have  not  one  flower  to  offer.  I  can  only  attempt  the  humble  oflS.ce  of,  as  it 
were,  pressing  it,  lovingly,  into  shape,  so  expressing  the  sincere  affection 
of  my  heart  for  him  who  is  to  "wear  it.  And,  as  this  is  the  hour  for  the 
free  expression  not  only  of  thought  but  also  of  feeling,  it  will  be  permitted 
to  me  to  say,  that  one  reason  for  this  attachment  is  to  be  found  in  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  has  shown  in  the  time  of  sorrow — that  time  when,  if  ever, 
words  and  signs  of  aflfection  have  a  peculiar  significance  and  power.  For, 
since  my  coming  to  this  city,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  know  what  bereave- 
ment is.  While  the  pain  occasioned  by  it  was  yet  in  its  freshness,  no 
voice  was  more  soothing  than  his,  no  heart  manifested  a  more  tender 
regard ;  and  it  is  a  regard  which  has  never  been  intermitted,  but  it  has 
rayed  out  in  a  thousand  forms  of  encouragement  and  cheer,  drawing  me 
towards  him,  as  the  magnet  the  iron,  which 

"Attracts  it  strangely  -with unclasping  crooks, 
With  unknown  cords,  witli  unconceived  hooks, 
With  unseen  hands,  with  undiscerned  arms, 
With  hidden  force,  with  sacred,  secret  charms." 

It  is,  then,  with  a  gush  of  gratitude  that  I,  the  latest  in  our  peculiar 
fold,  salute  the  earliest,  and  utter  in  his  hearing — in  yours — in  that  of 
this  great  assembly — in  that  of  Him  who  is  above  all — the  prayer  that, 
when  our  ministry  is  ended,  we  may  ascend  to  that  world  where  we  and  all 
that  are  faithful  to  the  end  shall  be  crowned  with  fairer  wreaths  than  any 
that  human  hands  have  ever  made. 
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Rev.  Alexander  J.  Sessions,  of  Melrose,  formerly  Pastor  of  the 
Crombie  Street  Chiircli  in  Salem,  succeeded  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Sessions 
said : 

The  words  of  the  great  dramatist,  which  I  first  met  in  my  reading-book 
at  school,  have  been  running  in  my  mind : 

"  All  the  world's  a  stage  : 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

They  are  not  an  unsuitable  text  for  the  occasion,  and  the  more  so  smce  we 
draw  near  to  its  close.  Vast  numbers,  then,  play  the  part  of  mere  attend- 
ants upon  the  stage — serving  men  and  waiting  women,  door-keepers, 
carriers,  and  runners.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  who  come  in  only  to 
swell  the  jubilant  choruses  of  other  people's  songs,  or  to  lengthen  out  the 
funeral  train  of  the  honored  dead  —  women  who  pine  in  poverty,  and  men 
that  are  jostled  about  the  street.  Others  make  themselves  prominent  by  their 
skill  in  acting,  rather  than  by  the  importance  of  their  part.  A  few  are 
great,  both  by  virtue  of  their  powers  and  the  place  they  fill,  half  dividing 
attention  with  the  hero  of  the  piece  himself :  as  lago  in  his  cunning  vil- 
lany,  or  Ophelia  in  her  sorrow  and  disheveled  tresses.  Most  come  and 
go  at  uncertam  intervals  ;  suddenly  appear  and  suddenly  vanish.  But 
the  chief  character  among  the  dramatis  personce  is  more  steadily  before 
the  eyes,  as  in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  auditory,  gathering  in  himself  the 
interest  of  the  play,  and  making  other  actors  revolve  about  his  person. 

Now  the  chief  character  here  to-night,  has  been  upon  the  public  stage 
for  fifty  years, — for  fifty  years !  Appearing  in  much  the  same  costume, 
he  has  ever  sustained  the  same  part.  His  tread  has  been  a  manly  tread. 
His  representation  has  been  a  representation  of  truth,  of  uprightness,  of 
benevolence,  of  piety.  We  are  here  to  crown  him  with  a  living  wreatli. 
Parents  and  children  crown  him ;  young  men  and  maidens,  parishioners 
and  citizens,  ministers  and  laymen. 

By  and  by  the  curtain  shall  fall,  — the  curtain  shall  fall !  The  foot- 
lights shall  be  put  out  —  lights  which  may  here  stand  for  the  lights  of  our 
cvm  hearth-stones ;  and  the  lights  of  the  vast  theatre  shall  all  go  out,  — 
lights  symbolizing  the  stars,  which  now  grow  dim  to  the  eyes  of  age  and  of 
youth ;  and  that  night  shall  settle  down  upon  actor  and  audience,  to  which 
no  to-morrow  shall  succeed.  But  the  lessons  which  the  chief  character 
here  hath  taught  us,  the  sentiments  imprinted  by  hun  on  the  hearts  of 
unnumbered  assemblies,  and  of  diflferent  generations,  shall  remain;  and 
Grod  himself  shall  crown  him,  where  the  trees  are  always  green,  and  the 
waters  forever  flow ! 
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The  venerable  Rev.  David  T.  Kimball,  wlio  was  settled  over  the  First 
Parish  in  Ipswich,  October  8,  1806,  more  than  forty-eight  years  ago, 
next  said : 

Mr.  President:  At  this  late  hour  I  design  to  occupy  only  a  few 
moments. 

The  present  is  to  me  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  as  I  commenced  my 
pastoral  labors  soon  after  my  brother,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  we  now 
celebrate,  commenced  his,  and  have  been  a  witness  to  the  ability  and  faith- 
fulness of  his  ministry,  and  the  consistency  of  his  Christian  life.  Contrary 
to  my  uniform  practice,  I  absent  myself  from  the  meeting  of  the  Essex 
North  Association,  now  held  in  my  native  town,  for  which  I  have  of&ciated 
as  clerk  more  than  forty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  this  rare 
occasion. 

The  place  where  I  stand  is  to  me  solemnly  interesting.  For  in  that 
sacred  desk,  in  several  instances,  on  the  Lord's  day,  I  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  venerable  man  with  whom  this,  my  brother,  was  associated  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  in  the  pastoral  office.  And  for  the  space  of  almost  fifty  years 
I  was  accustomed  to  preach  in  that  desk  on  exchange  with  its  now  vener- 
ated Senior  Pastor. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  have  so  long,  and  with  so 
much  acceptance  and  success,  dispensed  the  gospel  here ;  and  it  is  my 
sincere  and  ardent  desire  that  you  may  continue  to  do  it  with  increased 
success  for  years  and  years  to  come,  and  that  great  may  be  your  reward 
in  Heaven. 

I  congratulate  you,  my  friends  of  this  church  and  congregation,  in  your 
present  happy  state,  under  the  united  ministry  of  two  pastors,  who,  with 
their  different  gifts  and  graces,  adapted  to  the  different  tastes  and  char- 
acters of  their  hearers,  and  in  great  harmony  of  spnit,  are  carrying  on  the 
work  of  God  among  you.  I  rejoice  in  the  evidence  you  give  that  you 
regard  an  aged  pastor,  who  has  faithfully  devoted  the  best  of  his  days  to 
the  service  of  your  souls,  as  justly  entitled  to  an  honorable  support,  while 
dividing  his  labors  with  a  young  brother.  I  cannot  restrain  my  joy  that 
you  are  giving  your  sanction,  publicly  and  efficiently,  to  the  sentiment  that 
a  pastor  who  has  devoted  his  talents  and  his  life  to  the  spiritual  good  of  a 
people  till  he  has  numbered  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  has  a  just  claim 
to  a  liberal  support  from  them  during  his  remaining  days.  In  this  you 
are  a  happy  model  for  the  churches  and  religious  societies  of  this  county,  of 
this  commonwealth,  of  New  England,  and  of  our  country,  who  may  be 
favored  with  dihgent  and  faithful  pastors  for  nearly  or  quite  half  a  century. 
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The  same  example,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  continue  to  exhibit,  till  your 
justly  respected  pastor  shall  close  both  his  labors  and  his  life.  This  will 
not  only  reflect  distinguished  honor  on  you,  but  also  happily  tend  to  the 
good  of  other  societies  with  their  respective  pastors.  Pursuing  this  course, 
you  may  confidently  expect  an  mcrease  of  temporal  prosperity,  together 
with  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  will  greatly  prosper  among  you. 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced  to  justify  this  expectation. 

In  closing,  I  remind  all  present  who  preach  and  who  hear  the  gospel,  of 
the  great  importance  of  performing  your  respective  duties  so  that  you  may 
meet  each  other  with  joy  on  the  great  rising  day.  It  is  recorded  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  first  minister  of  East-Hampton,  who  exercised 
his  ministry  forty-eight  years,  that  "when  he  came  to  die,  he  desired  to  set 
up  some  monument  by  which  his  people  should  be  constantly  reminded  of 
the  words  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  of  the  solemn  account  they  must 
give  at  the  bar  of  God  for  the  improvement  they  had  made  of  his  instruc- 
tions. With  this  design  in  view,  on  his  dying  bed  he  gave  it  in  charge  to 
his  friends  that  they  should  bury  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  graveyard, 
with  his  head  to  the  east,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  he  might 
meet  his  congregation  face  to  face,  as  they  rose  to  judgment."  Did  all  in 
this  numerous  assembly,  who  preach  and  who  hear  the  word,  solemnly  con- 
sider that  they  will  meet  each  other  face  to  face  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  would  not  the  gospel  dispensation  be  crowned  with  greater 
success  than  it  is  ?  Let  it  then  be  felt  through  this  whole  assembly  tliis 
evening,  that  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
and  give  account  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  we  dispensed  and 
received  his  gospel. 

Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  being 
next  introduced,  remarked : 

Mr.  President:  It  was  only  a  minute  ago,  as  you  know,  that  I  had  an 
intimation  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  to-night.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  be  absent  from  the  previous  services  of  the  day,  on  account 
of  a  sad  and  imperative  engagement  in  another  State.  I  have  lost  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  our  venerated  father,  who  is  now  in 
the  centre  of  all  your  hearts.  I  have  lost  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  evening ;  but  I  hastened  to  the  church  as  soon  as  possible,  after  my 
return,  to  join  in  the  congratulations  of  the  hour.  I  can  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  the  feehngs  which  such  an  occasion  awakens.  And  will  you 
allow  me,  sir,  not  only  to  congratulate  your  aged  minister,  but  to  present 
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my  congratulations  to  liis  Colleague,  also.  A  little  more  tlian  five  years 
ago,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  stand  by  the  side  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall, 
of  Plymoutli,  as  Ms  Colleague,  at  the  Jubilee  wliicb  was  held  after  be  bad 
completed  a  ministry  of  fifty  years ;  and  while  I  felt  myself  as  one  of  bis 
congregation  then,  and  shared  the  joy  of  bis  people  as  they  circled  round 
him  with  reverential  and  loving  hearts,  I  seemed  to  myself  in  some  degree 
to  enter  into  bis  joy  also.  At  least,  it  was  pleasant  to  stand  in  the  direct 
line  of  such  a  succession.  It  is  a  peculiar  joy  to  be  the  Colleague  of  one 
who  celebrates  a  Jubilee  after  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  among  a  loving 
people. 

Dr.  Kendall,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  has  lived  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
memories  of  bis  Jubilee  through  a  number  of  succeeding  years.  More 
than  four  years  after  that  occasion,  he  preached  once  for  me  in  this  city. 
He  has  bad  a  second  Jubilee.  He  was  settled  Jan.  1,  1800.  Jan.  1, 
1850,  completed  a  ministry  of  fifty  years;  and  on  Jan.  1,  1855,  after  be 
bad  preached  on  the  preceding  day,  his  people,  young  and  old,  and  the 
people  of  the  town,  gathered  at  his  house  again  to  express  anew  their  affec- 
tion, and,  in  their  reverence  and  love,  to  crown  him  with  a  deeper  tender- 
ness, a  higher  veneration,  than  filled  their  hearts  five  years  before.  May 
our  father  in  the  ministry,  whom  we  honor  to-night,  not  only  live  long  to 
enjoy  the  memories  of  this  hour,  but  after  one,  and  another  five  years,  — 
we  cannot  tell  bow  many  to  wish,  but  we  trust  that  they  will  be  many,  — 
may  be  have  another,  and  another  Jubilee,  and  feel  himself  again  and 
acain  encircled  by  grateful  hearts  and  loving  hands. 

JosiAH  Caldwell,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  already  alluded  to  as  having,  in 
the  afternoon,  occupied  a  place  among  the  choir,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Emerson's  ordination,  fifty  years  before,  was  also  present 
in  the  evening,  prepared  to  respond  to  the  call  upon  him,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Having  been  kindly  invited  by 
your  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  be  present  at  the  Jubilee  in  the  South 
Church,  this  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson, 
I  heartily  and  sincerely  comply  with  your  request,  and  offer  you  my  warm 
congratulations  for  the  harmony,  progress,  and  prosperity,  which  a  gracious 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  you  during  the  last  half  century. 

When  your  beloved  Senior  Pastor  was  ordained,  it  was  my  happy  lot  to 
participate  in  the  services  as  one  of  the  singers,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
other  duties  incident  to  the  occasion.  Then,  this  beautiful  church,  which 
still  stands  a  monument  of  the  goodness  of  Grod,  and  the  munificence  of 
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those  who  erected  it,  was  erowded,  as  it  is  on  this  occasion.  I  look  around 
and  see  hut  few  here  who  then  thronged  this  spacious  building,  but  trust 
that  many  of  those  who  are  gone  are  now  tuning  their  golden  harps  in  that 
blissful  realm  where  is  never  ceasing  harmony  and  undeeaying  love.  May 
we  all  follow  them  as  they  followed  Christ ! 

Permit  me  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  time  of  my  being  selected  as 
chorister,  at,  I  think,  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  succeed  Mr.  Amos 
Towne,  who  was  the  most  popular  leader  in  Salem  at  that  time.  This 
position  enabled  me  to  exert  more  influence  for  good;  for  it  gave  me  a 
large  increase  of  friends  whom  I  loved,  and  who  reciprocated  my  regards. 
It  also  caused  me  to  have  delightful  intercourse  with  the  Honorable  and 
Reverend  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  blessed  memory. 

One  reminiscence  of  historic  recollections  I  will  here  give.  The  society 
had  decided  to  settle  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  a  Mr.  Tenney, 
afterwards  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  engaged  to 
preach  for  several  Sabbaths  on  probation.  Many  parishioners  wanted  to 
hear  other  candidates  when  Mr.  Tenney's  term  should  expire.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  aware  of  this  feeling,  asked  me  to  go  to  Danvers  and  invite  a 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Brown  Emerson,  then  preaching  there,  to  preach  a 
Preparatory  Lecture.  Mr.  Emerson  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  pastor 
and  people,  with  one  voice,  said  "He  is  the  man  for  us."  Subsequently, 
with  the  entire  unanimity  of  the  Parish  and  Church,  Mr.  Emerson  was 
settled  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Dr.  Hopkins.  So,  I  was  the  humble 
instrument  to  introduce  Mr.  Emerson  to  this  field  of  labor,  which  he  has 
adorned  and  cultivated  with  able,  ef&cient,  and  successful  results  for  fifty 
years.  And  may  I  not  say,  as  an  incident,  that  this  trip  to  Danvers 
brought  not  only  a  minister  to  the  parish,  but  a  beloved  husband  to  one  of 
the  Doctor's  accomplished  daughters?*  The  two  pastors  were  always 
mutually  happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  in  friendly  cooperation  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  their  chai'ge. 

With  feelings  of  no  ordinary  regard  for  the  now  Junior  Pastor,  Rev. 
Mr.  Dwinell,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  in  following  the  example  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  (who  was  ever  affectionately  kind  and  respectful  to 
the  then  Senior  Pastor,)  he  will  lay  up  "treasures  where  moths  do  not 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal."  It  is  always  a  delightful 
spectacle  for  the  younger  to  reverence  the  aged,  not  only  in  the  clerical 
profession,  but  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

But  I  must  close  my  remarks,  in  order  that  more  graceful  speakers  may 
occupy  the  attention  of  this  vast  assembly.     Many  years  have  passed  away 
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since  I  resided  in  this  beautiful  city;  but  time  can  never  efface  from  my 
recollection  the  events  that  occurred  in  youthful  days,  and  in  riper 
years.  During  the  many  years  of  my  absence  from  Salem,  I  have  repeat- 
edly spent  Sabbaths  in  your  church,  where  I  have  been  delighted  and 
edi&ed ;  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  my  family,  we  have  been  gratified 
and  honored  by  visits  from  Dr.  Emerson,  his  lady,  and  some  of  their 
children. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Michael  Carlton,  of  the  Bethel  Church, — the  second 
oldest  minister  in  Salem  after  Dr.  Emerson,  —  Gteokge  Leeds,  of  St.  Peters, 
Daniel  Richards,  of  the  Methodist,  and  Sumner  Ellis,  of  the  Univer- 
salist  churches,  with  Elder  Lemuel  Osler,  of  the  Advent  church,  and 
others,  were  expected  to  speak,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  had 
left  the  house,  or  were  otherwise  prevented,  before  their  names  were 
reached.  The  venerable  and  Honorable  Daniel  A.  White,  for  nearly 
forty  years  Judge  of  Probate,  was  also  present  during  a  portion  of  the 
evening,  and  would  have  addressed  the  assembly  had  not  indisposition 
compelled  him  to  retire  at  an  early  hour. 

The  services  were  closed  about  eleven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  by  the  singing  of 
Billings's  old  Anthem  for  Easter,  commencing,  ''The  Lord  is  risen 
indeed,^''  &c.;  but  before  the  audience  separated,  letters  were  read  from 
gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  present;  and  an  opportunity  was 
offered,  of  which  many  availed  themselves,  to  exchange  personal  con- 
gratulations with  the  Senior  Pastor.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful religious,  social,  and  iateUectual  celebrations,  and  interchanges 
of  Christian  fellowship,  that  ever  took  place  in  Salem,  or  any  other  city, 
on  a  similar  occasion. 


William  D.  Nortiiend,  Esq.,  one  of  the  congregation  who  was  pre- 
vented, by  illness,  from  taking  a  prominent  part  at  the  Social  Gathering, 
sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  read : 

Salem,  April  23,  1855. 

Gentlemen :  Your  invitation  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  meeting  at  Hamilton  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  our  beloved  and  revered  Senior  Pastor,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  is  received. 

The  state  of  my  health  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  being 
present  at  the  gathering,  and  I  must  consequently  decHne  your  kind 
invitation. 
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It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present 
on  that  most  deeply  interesting  occasion.  I  should  rejoice  with  you  to  meet 
our  beloved  Pastor  in  the  midst  of  his  congregation  and  friends,  and 
witness  and  participate  in  the  kindly  exchange  of  friendship  and  love. 

Our  Society  has  been  signally  blessed  in  their  relation  and  intercourse 
with  their  Pastor.  For  fifty  successive  years,  nearly  two  generations,  he 
has  regularly,  and  we  all  know  how  plainly  and  faithfully,  dispensed  the 
word  of  God  from  the  same  pulpit.  No  dissatisfaction  or  ill  feeling  has 
ever  existed  between  him  and  his  society,  and  the  delight  with  which  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  committee, 
contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  a  token  of  their  love  and  regard  for 
their  Pastor,  shows,  stronger  than  words,  the  deep  love  and  respect  which 
they  feel  toward  him. 

I  trust  that  the  occasion  may  be  particularly  grateful  to  our  Pastor,  and 
that  the  love  manifested  toward  him  will  be  a  slight  reward  for  his  long  and 
useful  services.  May  the  evening  of  his  days  be  obscured  by  no  cloud, 
and  may  the  remembrance  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  make  "  Senectus 
non  solum  non  molesta,  sed  etiam  jucunda." 

With  much  respect, 

Yours  truly, 
W.  D.  NORTHEND. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  F.  Dimmick,  of  Newburyport,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
who  were  unable  to  attend,  also  sent  letters,  several  of  which  are  here 
subjoined. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Eddy,  of  Lowell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Massachusetts,  (a  native  of  Salem,)  wrote  as  follows: 

Lowell,  April  17,  1855. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  invitation  to  the  services  connected 
with  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  your  excellent  and  venerable  Pastor. 
Few  things  could  please  me  more ;  and  yet  I  find  it  impossible  to  be  with 
you  on  that  occasion,  which  must  be,  to  all  your  friends  of  the  Church  and 
Society,  one  of  so  much  interest. 

Dr.  Emerson  is  associated  with  many  of  my  youthful  remembrances. 
His  devout  life,  his  consistent  course,  have  long  been  an  example  to  the 
young  men  of  Salem ;  and  many  years  may  he  yet  live  to  cast  a  salutary 
influence  all  around  him.     God  bless  his  declining  years ! 

Yours,  &c., 

DANIEL  C.  EDDY. 
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From  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  of  Newhuryport. 

Newbukyport,  April  19,  1855. 
Gentlemen  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend,  in  compliance 
witli  your  invitation,  the  interesting  Anniversary  before  you;  having 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  friendship  with  Dr.  Emerson  almost  as  long  as  his 
Pastorate.  But  I  am  detamed  by  the  necessity  of  attending  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  occiu-ring  about  the  same  tune.  I  must,  therefore,  be  content 
with  offering  my  prayers  that  the  blessmg  of  Heaven  may  attend  the  inter- 
esting occasion. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  very  cordially  and  respectfully. 

Yours,  DANIEL  DANA. 

From  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  of  Georgetown. 

GrEOEGETOWN,  April   20,    1855. 

Brethren  and  Friends:  I  received  a  polite  letter  from  your  Com- 
mittee, inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  your 
beloved  and  worthy  Senior  Pastor,  on  the  24th  mstant.  Your  in-\dtation  is 
gratefully  received.  Had  I  the  health  and  vigor  I  once  had,  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  the  interesting  occasion ;  but  having 
lived  nearly  eighty-five  years,  you  will  naturally  suppose  I  feel  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  am  not  able  to  endure  much  labor  of  body  or  mind,  and 
must  therefore  ask  to  be  excused. 

I  wish  you  may  have  an  interesting  meeting,  and  that  the  performances 
may  be  such  as  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is 
hoped  your  aged  Pastor  will  live  and  be  happy  and  useful  among  you,  and 
stiU  be  winning  souls  to  his  Divure  Master  for  years  to  come.  The 
Colleague  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  know,  save 
by  common  report,  which  speaks  of  him  favorably.  Colleagues  do  not 
always  walk  together  m  harmony  and  -love ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  I 
can  testify,  having  lived  in  harmony  with  my  Colleague,  Bev.  J.  M.  Prince, 
for  eight  years  or  more.     So  may  it  be  with  your  Pastors. 

Yours  respectfully, 

I.  BRAMAN. 

From  Jacob  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Boston,  April  20,  1855. 
Dear   Sir:    I   received   from   Boxford,  last   evening,  your    circular, 
inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson.     I  was  present  on  that  occasion,  and  stiU  retain 
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many  pleasant  reminiseenees  relating  to  my  former  connection  with,  that 
Society.  I  was  present  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  when  the  Build- 
ing Committee  gave  notice  that  materials  were  prepared,  and  the  workmen 
were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  structure  of  a  House  for  the  Lord.  We 
then  listened  to  a  fervent  prayer,  offered  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Hopkins, 
for  their  safety  and  success  in  the  important  enterprise ;  and  after  uniting 
in  a  Doxology,  the  work  went  forward.  When  the  House  was  dedicated  I 
Avas  present,  and  was  subsequently  associated  with  an  interesting  choir  of 
singers  for  several  years,  until  I  removed  from  Salem.  Dr.  Emerson  bap- 
tized all  my  children,  and  our  families  have  always  kept  up  a  friendly  and 
social  intercourse  to  the  present  time.  I  should  be  highly  gratified  to  meet 
my  former  associates,  and  those  who  may  be  present  on  the  occasion,  but 
am  admonished  by  feeble  health  that  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
depriving  myself  of  the  pleasure. 

You  will  please  express  to  the  Committee,  and  accept  for  yourself,  the 
sincere  respects  of  your  humble  servant, 

JACOB  PEABODY. 

From  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  of  Rowley. 

Rowley,  April  20,  1855. 
My  Deak  Sir:  Your  invitation  for  the  24th  instant  is  received.  I 
have  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  Com- 
mittee, at  least  so  far  as  to  hear  from  our  venerable  friend  the  voices  of  the 
past.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  so  worthy  a  memorial  of  other  days  still 
remains  to  us.  His  venerable  age,  his  emment  services,  his  pure  life,  his 
kind  heart,  his  strong  attachment  to  gospel  truth,  the  large  space  he  fills  in 
the  eye  of  surrounding  churches,  and  the  multitudes  he  has  pointed  to  the 
Lamb  of  Grod,  must  make  this  Anniversary  Grathering  as  joyous  as  you 
could  wish.  Surely  the  people  that  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  ministry 
will  be  likely  to  have  those  refining  graces  of  the  gospel  which  make  this 
world  so  happy,  and  fit  us  for  that  world  where  none  of  the  frailties  of  the 
present  shall  keep  our  bliss  from  being  complete.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
Christian  societies,  who,  while  binding  to  yourself  the  young  through  one  as 
young  as  they,  have  kept  bright  and  strong  the  bond  for  the  venerable  and 
aged  through  another,  who  started  upon  life's  journey  with  them.  Long 
may  your  happy,  united,  respected  ministry  contmue.  And  should  any- 
thing prevent  my  mingling  in  the  services  of  the  coming  Anniversary, 
please  present  to  our  much  respected  father  and  friend  my  congratulations 
that  he  has  reached  the  happy  stage  in  life,  where  every  one  invites  him  to 
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look  back  uiDon  tlie  ttousands  that  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed,  and  forward 
to  the  thousands  who  wait  to  receive  him  to  his  rest. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  PIKE. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Portland. 

Portland,  Me.,  April  21,  1855. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  the  Committee  of  the  South  Church  and  Society  in 
Salem,  to  accept  my  warm  acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  the  kind 
invitation  they  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  me  to  be  present  at  the 
Social  Gathering  in  Hamilton  Hall,  proposed  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Settlement  of  Dr.  Emerson. 

Though  circumstances  will  probably  prevent  my  attendance,  I  could 
most  cordially  participate  in  the  congratulations  and  social  intercourse  of 
that  appropriate  and  pleasing  occasion. 

It  is  indeed  a  just  subject  for  congratulation  to  you,  to  have  been  blessed 
with  the  presence  and  services  of  such  a  minister  as  has  been  with  you  for 
half  a  century,  —  as  it  is  to  him  to  have  been  connected,  for  so  many  years, 
with  so  appreciatmg  and  affectionate  a  people. 

The  ministerial  office  has  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  its  highest 
character  in  a  Pastorate  like  his;  and  delightful  it  is  to  witness  that  the 
same  opportunity  has  been  so  improved,  to  show  what  strong  attachment 
and  veneration  it  can  awaken  in  return. 

My  highest  regards  to  Dr.  Emerson  and  to  his  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  NICHOLS. 

From  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Boston. 

Boston,  April  21,  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  invitation  was  received  yesterday.  It  refers  to  an 
event  within  our  own  observation  and  remembrance,  while  in  the  days  of 
our  boyhood.  What  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  then  lived  and  moved 
with  us,  have  passed  from  earthly  scenes  and  concerns !  In  one  view,  our 
days  have  been  "swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,"  though  not  altogether 
"without  hope." 

The  proposed  gathering  must  be  one  of  special  attraction  to  the  parish- 
ioners and  friends  of  your  worthy  Senior  Pastor ;  particularly  to  those  who 
witnessed  his  ordination,  and  still  survive,  after  the  lapse  of  a  half  century, 
to  share  in  the  semces  which  commemorate  so  important  a  ceremony. 
During  this  period,  such  have  been  the  changes  of  public  sentiment  as  to 
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the  ministry  and  its  relations,  there  will  be  less  celebrations  of  long  pas- 
torates than  in  times  already  elapsed.  This  is  a  sign  of  progress  which  is 
rather  downward  than  upward;  more  the  result  of  versatile  inclination, 
than  of  sound  judgment  and  correct  views  of  man's  highest  good.  The 
congregation  who  have  breasted  the  inroads  of  such  an  evil,  and  can  point 
to  their  spiritual  leader,  and  can  truly  say,  "  He  has  led  us  and  ours,  these 
fifty  years,  in  the  way  of  gospel  instruction,"  have  set  an  example  which, 
so  far  as  dutifully  practicable,  deserves  perpetual  imitation.  While  they 
honor  him  for  his  useful  continuance  among  them,  they  consequently  and 
inevitably  honor  themselves,  in  cherishing  and  manifesting  principles  of 
action  which  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  social,  civil  and  rehgious 
communities. 

It  would  afford  me  much  satisfaction  to  be  present  on  the  contemplated 
occasion,  when  many  recollections  must  arise,  and  many  sympathies  be  exer- 
cised, suited  to  improve  the  aiFections,  and  cherish  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  and  earnest  asphations  for  His  approval,  protection  and 
guidance ;  but  my  engagements  are  such  as  to  prevent. 

May  the  Spirit  of  all  wisdom  and  grace  be  with  the  assembly,  and  enable 
them  to  prepare  for  perfect  communion  with  the  innumerable  congregation 
of  Heaven.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  B.  FELT. 

Eev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  the  Essex  Street  Church,  Boston,  a 
native  of  Salem,  sent  the  following : 

Boston,  April  25,  1855. 
Bev.  Dr.  Emerson:  My  Dear  Sir, — I  had  made  all  my  arrangements 
to  come  to  Salem  yesterday,  had  changed  the  family  dining  hour  to  accom- 
modate me,  when  at  the  last  moment  I  was  kept  at  home  by  things  beyond 
my  control.  I  could  not  have  been  with  you  in  the  evening,  owing  to  a 
special  meeting  of  my  parishioners,  but  I  meant  to  come  and  hear  you,  and 
take  you  by  the  hand,  and  tell  you  privately  of  my  early,  continued,  and 
ripened  respect  and  love.  Your  kmd  words,  spoken  about  me  to  my 
father,  and  reported  by  him  to  me,  when  I  was  fresh  from  the  Theological 
Seminary,  did  very  much  to  put  confidence  into  a  young  preacher,  who 
needed  encouragement.  I  always  felt  grateful  to  you,  and  have  always 
cherished  a  deep,  affectionate  regard  for  you,  which  would  have  found 
utterance  last  evening,  as  fully  as  from  any  heart,  could  I  have  been  there. 
You  are  associated  with  the  pleasant  recollections  of  a  happy  childhood  in 
my  mind.     You  deserved  all  the  love  and  respect  which  were  expressed 
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for  you  last  evening ;  and.  many  who  were  not  there,  that  is,  the  over- 
whelmmg  majority  of  your  friends,  would  have  made  the  night  too  short 
had  they  expressed  themselves.  May  you  long  enjoy  these  proofs  of  love 
and  gratitude.  Their  chief  effect  on  such  as  you  is  to  make  you  feel  your 
unworthiness,  and  the  infinite  grace  of  God;  they  make  you  humble, 
and  I  doubt  if  you  ever  enjoyed  more  of  the  rich  feeling  of  self-abasement 
and  dependence  on  Christ  than  last  evening.  But  0  those  words  at  last 
from  Christ  himself,  "Well  done!"  May  I  be  a  spectator  of  your  joy 
when  you  hear  them  from  those  blessed  lips !  Please  receive  my  little 
bunch  of  myrrh,  and  add  it  to  your  fragrant  garlands,  whereby  they  have 
made  you  glad.  Most  affectionately  and  respectfully, 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend, 

N.  ADAMS. 


From  Rev.  Robert  Southgate,  of  Ipswich. 

Ipswich,  April  27,  1855. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  :  It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  on  Tuesday,  that 
I  gave  up  entirely  all  hope  of  attending  your  Anniversary  Celebration. 
But  the  funeral  of  an  aged  member  of  my  congregation,  which  could 
neither  be  anticipated  on  an  earlier  day,  nor  postponed  to  a  later,  con- 
strained me  to  forego  the  wish  of  the  friend  for  the  duty  of  the  pastor. 
And  now,  if  I  come,  at  a  late  hour,  last,  and  among  the  least  of  your 
brethren  in  our  Father's  house,  to  offer  my  congratulations,  and  assure  you 
of  my  true  respect  and  affection,  though  it  can  profit  you  in  nothing,  yet 
allow  me  the  gratification  it  gives. 

The  changes  of  fifty  years  have  left  you  standing  almost  alone,  with  but 
few  of  the  friends  of  other  days  around  you ;  yet  is  it  not  blessed  to  know 
that  the  best  of  all  friends,  He  who  has  gathered  so  many  of  earth's  into 
His  arms,  has  been,  the  while,  coming  closer  to  you,  and  drawing  you  the 
nearer  home  to  Him  ? 

May  your  life's  evening,  made  serene  by  His  continual  loving  presence, 
be  lengthened  out  till  faith  and  patience  shall  have  wrought  in  you,  my 
honored  father,  their  perfect  work.  Then  may  the  friendly  approvals  that 
now  greet  you,  prove  but  the  prelude  to  a  happier  "Well  done!"  from 
your  IMaster.  And  when  your  hand  must  lay  aside  forever  the  vessels  of 
silver,  that  the  love  of  your  friends  and  children  in  Christ  have  given  you, 
may  you  receive  in  their  stead  the  pure  gold,  fashioned  into  a  crown,  beau- 
tiful as  only  a  Divine  hand  can  make  it,  the  gift  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and 
the  token  of  his  approbation  for  you. 
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And  althougli  the  Providence  of  Grod  prevented  me  from  sharing  in  tlie 
celebration  of  your  late  Anniversary,  I  will  still  hope,  (if  it  be  not  too 
much  for  such  an  one  as  myself  to  hope  for,)  the  Grace  of  Grod  permitting, 
to  be  present  and  join  in  the  congratulations  of  angels,  —  when  Jesus,  our 
Master,  Himself  shall  review  your  ministry,  and  in  the  presence  of  His 
universe,  crown  you  with  that  crown  of  righteousness. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 

ROBERT  SOUTHGATE. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland,  the  venerable  City  Missionary  of 
Boston,*  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  formerly  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, was  present  during  the  services  of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  He 
subsequently  sent  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  extracts : 

Boston,  May  3,  1855. 

The  addresses,  on  the  interesting  and  joyous  occasion  of  your  Social 
Gathering,  to  which  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  listen,  were  of  a 
character  meeting  the  whole  sympathies  of  my  heart.  They  comprehended, 
without  doubt,  every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  every  individual,  old  and 
young,  of  the  crowded  audience.  Any  remarks  from  me  would  have  been 
but  a  repetition  of  those  from  the  lips  of  many  able  and  eloquent  speakers. 
One  heart  and  one  mind  pervaded  the  happy  assembly. 

I  have,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  and  delight,  seen  in  the  Salem 
Register,  since  the  first  account  of  the  meeting,  communications  affecting 
and  edifying,  casting  additional  lustre  on  one  whom  we  all  delight  to  honor, 
to  every  syllable  of  which  the  true  friends  of  Zion  must  in  heart  respond. 
I  thank  my  brethren.  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  and  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  for  the 
explicit  testimony  they  were  moved  to  offer,  in  unison  with  thousands,  to 
the  uniform  devotedness,  and  consistent  deportment  of  dear  brother 
Emerson,  stationed  as  a  "minister  of  reconciliation"  upon  Zion's  walls, 
to  ' '  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound,"  crymg  for  "deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
and  introduction  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

At  a  church  meeting  in  your  vestry,  I  shall  account  it  a  privilege,  at 
some  convenient  season,  when  visiting  my  beloved  relatives,  to  relate  a 
portion  of  my  experience  in  the  glorious  cause,  resting  with  accmmilated 
weight  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  their  faces  Zion-ward. 
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Whatever  of  good  my  humble  labors  may  have  done  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  trial,  since  leaving  Salem,  in  February,  1807,  I  deem  to  have  been  in 
answer  to  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  God's  dear  children,  offered  before 
my  lot  was  cast  in  this  city.  A  sermon  from  Mr.  Emerson  on  the  text, 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth,"  has  been  present  with  me  from  the  hour  I  hstened 
to  it  to  the  present  time.  No  rest  had  I  from  that  time,  till  unreservedly 
and  unconditionally  the  heart  was  surrendered  to  the  disposal  of  Him 
who  "ne'er  will  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax, 
till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory." 

The  Lord  be  with  you,  dear  brother,  and  your  pastor,  "  a  brother 
beloved"  by  us  all.  I  can  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but,  at  the  close 
of  his  eventful  life,  it  may  m  truth  be  said  of  him,  that,  throughout  his 
protracted  ministry,  he  had  proven  himself  an  "epistle  of  his  blessed 
Master,  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Surely  he  hath  been  a  faithful  and 
wise  steward, — hath  "watched  for  souls  as  they  who  must  give  account." 
Having  "turned  many  to  righteousness,"  he  will  (the  Scriptures  warrant 
the  anticipation)  "shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars,  forever  and  ever."  0  that  my  own  end  may  be  as  happy  as  his! 
Then,  having  the  rod  and  staff  of  our  Saviour  with  us,  we  shall  pass  through 
the  gates  into  the  city,  and  there  send  up,  with  the  ransomed  multitudes, 
never-ending  anthems  of  adoration  and  praise  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

"  0  let  me  climb  those  higher  skies, 
Where  storms  and  darkness  never  rise  ! 
There  He  displays  his  powers  abroad, 
And  shines  and  reigns  th'  Incarnate  God. 
Nor  earth,  nor  seas,  nor  sun,  nor  stars, 
Nor  Heaven  His  full  resemblance  bears  ; 
His  beauties  we  can  never  trace. 
Till  we  behold  Him,  face  to  face." 

That  we  may,  dear  brother,  continue   "steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  m  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
Your  affectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

CHARLES  CLEVELAND. 


Dr.  Emerson  expected  to  find  an  opportunity,  during  some  interval,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  services,  to  express  his  acknowledgments,  in  person, 
before  the  assembly ;  but  the  evening  wore  away  so  rapidly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly, that  no  convenient  moment  occurred.  On  the  succeeding  Sabbath 
forenoon,  he  preached,  as  usual,  with  a  firmness  of  mien  and  voice,  and  a 
freshness   and   vigor,  truly  wonderful,  after  the   exciting  scenes  he  had 
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recently  passed  through.  He  took  for  his  text,  1  Samuel  vil.  12 : 
"  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  hetiveen  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Ehen-ezer,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us.''''  After  an  appropriate  exordium,  he  proceeded  to  consider  how  the 
Lord  has  helped  us  as  a  church,  a  city,  a  commonwealth,  a  nation.  By  a 
natural  transition,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Lord's  mercies  to  us  as 
individuals,  and  this  brought  him  fitly  to  allude  to  the  interesting  events  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  his  own  immediate  connection  with  them.  After 
suitably  noticing  the  celebration,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  substantially 
as  follows: 

"Though  the  speakers  bestowed  unmerited  praise,  which  humbled 
rather  than  exalted  my  feelings,  yet  I  thank  them  for  their  kind  intentions 
and  charity.  I  would  especially  thank  our  Junior  Pastor,"  [continued 
the  Doctor,  turning  gracefully  and  benignantly  towards  Mr.  Dwinell,]  "  for 
his  expressions  of  high  regard  and  cordiality  of  feeling  toward  me,  and  his 
favorable  opinion  of  my  ministerial  character  and  course. 

' '  I  would  also  take  this  method  of  expressing  my  most  cordial  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  to  the  children  in  particular,  for  the 
warm  expressions  of  their  kindness  and  love  on  that  occasion,  and  for  the 
magnificent  present  with  which  the  expressions  were  crowned. 

"I  would  also  present  my  thanks  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Church 
and  Parish  for  their  prompt  and  judicious  arrangements.  To  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  he  presided.  To  the  speakers  for 
their  generous  sympathy.  To  the  singers  for  their  excellent  music.  And 
to  the  whole  community  for  the  deep  interest  they  manifested  on  the 
occasion." 

Dr.  Emerson's  entire  reference  to  the  scenes  of  Tuesday,  was  so  touch- 
ing and  tender,  and  his  manner  so  impressive,  that  there  were  few  dry  eyes 
ia  the  assembly  when  he  closed.  It  was  an  appropriate  and  beautiful 
finale  to  an  occasion  of  surpassing  interest. 
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The  following  account  of  the  Ordination  was  published  in  the  Salem 
Gazette,  of  Friday,  April  26,  1805: 

"Ordination.  —  On  Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  Brown  Emerson  was 
ordained  Colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins  over  the  Third 
Church  and  Congregation  in  this  town.  After  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  Candidate  by  the  Council,  the  result  of  which  afforded  complete  satis- 
faction, the  usual  solemnities  took  place  at  the  New  South  Meeting  House 
in  the  following  order,  viz :  The  Introductory  Prayer  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport ;  a  Sermon,  appropriate,  ingenious,  and 
solemn,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paige,  of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  from 
2  Corinthians  vi.  1:  "We,  then,  as  workers  together  with  Him,  beseech 
you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Emmons,  of  Franklin,  made  the  Consecrating  Prayer;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hopkins  gave  the  Charge;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  of  this  town,  the 
Right  Hand  of  Fellowship;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  of  Worcester, 
made  the  Concluding  Prayer.  An  appropriate  Anthem,  and  other  pieces 
of  music,  were  performed  with  taste  and  judgment.  A  very  large  and 
respectable  audience  attended,  and  the  greatest  attention  and  good  order 
prevailed.  Liberal  public  and  private  entertainments  were  given  to  the 
Reverend  Clergy  and  other  strangers  attending." 

The  singing,  on  this  occasion,  was  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
Holyoke,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  the  class  of  1789, — a  noted 
teacher  and  composer  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  reformers  who  undertook 
to  do  away  with  the  fugue  in  sacred  music.  He  published  his  first  collec- 
tion, the  '■'Harmonia  Americana,^''  in  1791.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  in  whlcli  the  Gathering  took  place,  Mr.  Holyoke  likewise  presided 
over  the  musical  performances,  which  were  of  his  own  composition.  These 
pieces  were  published  in  the  same  year,  [1805,]  under  the  title  of  "A 
Dedication  Service :  containing  two  Odes,  three  Hymns,  and  a  Doxology ; 
composed  for  the  Dedication  of  the  New  South  Meeting  House  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.    By  Samuel  Holyoke,  A.  M."    He  died  in  Concord,  N.  IL, 
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in  the  spring  of  1820.  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  valuable  Encyclopedia  of 
Music,  states  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Holyoke,  of  Salem.  This  is  an  error.  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Elizur 
Holyoke,  of  Boxford.  The  distinguished  centennarian  of  Salem  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  of  Marblehead,  who  was  subsequently  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  Rev.  Elizur,  the  musical  composer's  father, 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Holyoke,  who  was  teacher  of  the  Latin  School  in 
Boston,  and  brother  of  the  College  President.  Consequently  the  father  of 
the  composer  was  a  cousin  of  the  centennarian. 

In  connection  with  the  above  notice  of  the  ordination,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting and  proper  to  append  the  previous  action  of  the  Church  and  Society, 
in  reference  thereto,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  1804  —  Feb.  14.  — The  Proprietors  voted.  That  it  is  agreeable  to  have 
an  assistant  with  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins. 

"  Voted,  That  the  Standing  Committee,  together  with  Captain  Jonathan 
Lambert,  be  a  Committee  to  look  out  for  some  suitable  person  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins. 

"1804  —  Oct.  10.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Third  Church  of  Christ  in 
Salem,  at  the  house  of  Brother  John  Jenks,  after  prayer  to  the  Grreat  Head 
of  the  Church,  proper  attention  to,  and  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  the 
question  was  put,  whether  this  church  will  proceed  to  make  choice  of  Mr. 
Brown  Emerson  to  be  their  Pastor,  as  Colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel 
Hopkins. 

"Voted  1.  In  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Brown  Emerson  was  chosen 
accordingly. 

"2.  That  Brother  John  Jenks,  Deacon  Batchelder,  and  Brother  Jona- 
than Lambert,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  be 
hereby  requested  to  present  the  above  vote  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Old 
and  New  South  Meeting  Houses,  for  their  concurrence. 

"1804  —  Oct.  25. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  South 
Meeting  House  in  Salem,  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins  officiates,  and 
also  the  subscribers  and  Proprietors  of  the  New  South  Meeting  House  in 
Salem,  it  was 

' '  Voted,  That  the  said  Proprietors  and  subscribers  do  concur  with  the 
Third  Church  in  Salem,  in  the  call  and  choice  of  Mr.  Brown  Emerson  to 
the  office  of  Pastor,  as  Colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  in  the 
■york  of  the  ministry  among  them. 

"  Voted,  That  the  sum  of  six  hundred  doUars  be  paid  annually,  as  his 
salary  during  his  ministiy  among  them. 

"  Voted,  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  given  to  Mr.  Brown 
Emerson  as  a  settlement,  to  be  paid  him  by  the  Treasurer  in  three  months 
after  his  settlement  with  us. 

"  Voted,  That  Messrs.  John  Jenks,  John  Norris,  and  Nathaniel  Batch- 
elder,  be  a  Conunittee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Brown  Emerson,  with  a  copy  of 
the  above  votes,  and  pray  his  answer  to  them. 

"1805 — •March  18.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  New 
South  Meeting  House  in  Salem : 
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"  Voted,  To  concur  witli  the  Third  Churcli  of  Christ  in  Salem,  in  the 
day  they  have  proposed,  [April  24,  1805,]  for  the  Ordination  of  Mr. 
Brown  Emerson  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Kev.  Mr.  Hopkins." 

The  terms  "Third  Chukch"  and  "South  Chukch"  are  often  used 
as  synonymous.  The  designation  of  the  Church  as  an  Ecclesiastical  body 
is  "The  Third  Congregational  Church  of  Christ  in  Salem, '^  or,  for 
brevity's  sake,  ''The  Third  Church.^''  The  Meeting  House  is  named 
the  South  Church,  although  the  distinctive  propriety  which  this  designation 
once  possessed  has  been  superseded  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the 
erection  of  Church  structures  still  farther  south.  After  the  original  Third 
Church  edifice,  which  stood  on  Old  Paved,  now  Essex  Street,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  October  6,  1774,  the  Assembly  House,  alluded  to  in 
the  Discourse  and  in  some  of  the  votes  just  cited  as  the  Old  House,  was 
purchased  and  called  the  South  Meeting  House,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing record : 

"1774 — Dec.  19.  —  A  legal  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  House 
and  Land  recently  purchased  was  held,  and  the  Corporation  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Officers ;  and  it  was  voted  that  the  House  of  worship  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Meeting  House. ^^ 

This  House  at  first  contained  fifty-eight  pews.  In  1778,  Dec.  18,  the 
Proprietors  voted  to  enlarge  the  House  to  the  Eastward,  and  it  afterwards 
numbered  eighty-five  pews. 

The  subscribers  to  the  present  edifice  were  incorporated  March  15,  1805, 
as  "The  Proj)rietors  of  the  New  South  Meeting  House  m.  Salem,"  and 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  was  simplified  and  changed  by  an  act 
passed  April  14,  1838,  to  the  "South  Church."  Hence  the  popular 
application  of  that  term. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  born  in  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  January  8,  1778. 
He  was  married,  October  29,  1806,  to  Mary  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Kev. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  the  father,  of  course,  officiating. 

Among  Dr.  Emerson's  pubhshed  Discourses  are  the  following  : 

A  Sermon  on  the  ' '  Essential  difference  between  the  Righteous  and  the 
Wicked,"  preached  in  1810. 

Discourse  before  the  Salem  Female  Charitable  Society,  1811. 

"The  Equity  of  Grod's  Dealings  with  Nations,"  preached  on  the  day  of 
the  State  Fast,  July  23,  1812,  occasioned  by  the  Declaration  of  War 
against  Great  Britain. 

National  Fast  Sermon,  August  20,  1812. 

"Dying  Recollections  of  a  Faithful  Minister,"  December  25,  1814,  the 
Sabbath  after  the  interment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins. 

"Departed  Saints  with  Christ"  —  a  Sermon  preached  at  Essex, 
December  15,  1818,  at  the  Interment  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Crowell,  late  con- 
sort of  Rev.  Robert  Crowell. 

"Excellence  of  the  Bible,"  preached  before  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem 
and  vicinity^  June  9,  1819. 

Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  at  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  at 
Salem,  July  21,  1819. 
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"Importance  of  Riglat  Views  of  Christ,"  preaeiied  in  Beverly,  Deceni' 
ber  22,  1822. 

Thirty-Eighth  Anniversary  Sermon,  April  24,  1843. 

"Building  of  Grod,"  a  Sermon  preached  April  6,  1851,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dodge. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  Sermon,  April  24,  1855. 

Bev.  Israel  Edson  Dwinell  was  ordained  as  Colleague  Pastor  with  Dr. 
Emerson,  on  Thursday,  November  22,  1849.  Mr.  Dwinell  was  born  in 
in  East  Calais,  Vermont,  October  24,  1820.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  Burlington,  in  the  class  of  1843>  and  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1848.  He  was 
married  September  12,  1848,  by  Bev.  Ira  Morey,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Eliza 
Allen  Maxwell,  of  Jonesboro',  Tennessee.  From  the  age  of  sixteen  until 
the  completion  of  his  collegiate  and  theological  education,  he  was,  more  or 
less,  engaged  in  teaching,  and  it  was  while  thus  employed,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, that  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  M.  After  leaving  the 
Theological  Seminary,  he  preached  in  the  West  as  a  Home  Missionary,  and 
for  seven  months,  in  1848-49,  was  occupied  in  the'work  of  the  ministry, 
chiefly  at  Bock  Island,  Illinois,  from  which  place  he  was  invited  to  Salem. 

The  following  account  of  his  Ordination  is  extracted  from  the  Salem 
Register  of  November  26,  1849: 

"The  Ordination  of  Mr.  Iseael  E.  Dwinell,  as  Colleague  Pastor  with 
the  Bev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  over  the  Third  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  in  Salem,  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  an  occasion  of 
no  ordinary  interest.  The  Ecclesiastical  Council  convened  in  the  Vestry 
in  Cambridge  street,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  was  composed  of  pastors 
and  delegates  from  the  following  churches,  viz : 

"  The  two  churches  in  Ipswich,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Bev.  D.  T. 
Kimball,  and  Bev.  D.  Fitz;  the  church  in  Essex,  Bev.  Bobert  Crowell, 
pastor ;  the  church  in  Bockport,  Bev.  W.  Gale ;  the  church  in  Manchester, 
Bev.  0.  A.  Taylor;  the  three  churches  in  Beverly,  of  which  Bev.  Joseph 
Abbot,  Bev.  George  T.  Dole,  and  Bev.  Allen  Gannett,  are  pastors;  the 
church  in  Marblehead,  Bev.  E.  A.  Lawrence ;  the  Crombie  Street  Church, 
(by  delegates,  having  no  settled  pastor,)  and  the  Howard  Street  Church, 
Bev.  M.  H.  Wilder,  Pastor,  of  Salem;  the  churches  in  South  Danvers, 
Bev.  Thomas  P.  Field,  and  Danvers  Plains,  Bev.  James  Fletcher;  in 
South  Beading,  Bev.  Beuben  Emerson;  in  Lawrence,  Bev.  Lyman 
Whiting;  in  Lowell,  Bev.  Joseph  H.  Towne;  in  Chelsea,  Bev.  Isaac  P. 
Langworthy;  in  Boston,  the  Old  South,  Bev.  Dr.  George  W.  Blagden; 
Essex  Street,  P^ev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams;  Central  Church,  Bev.  William 
M.  Bogers  and  Bev.  George  Bichards. 

"The  Bev.  D.  T.  Kimball,  of  Ipswich,  was  appointed  Moderator  of 
the  Council,  Bev.  Allen  Gannett,  Scribe,  and  Bev.  George  T.  Dole, 
Assistant  Scribe. 

"In  addition  to  the  Council,  quite  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  attended  to  witness  the  proceedings,  which 
were  all  public.     The  examination  of  the  candidate  excited  much  interest. 
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"It  was  close,  searcMng,  and  thorough,  upon  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
church  polity ;  and  some  of  the  learned  Doctors  in  Di\'inity  appeared  to 
put  their  ingenuity  to  the  test  in  proposing  the  most  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing questions  of  polemical  theology.  To  the  looter-on,  the  ordeal 
through  which  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  pass,  seemed  indeed  like  a 
fiery  furnace ;  but  the  calmness,  self-possession,  frankness,  and  ability  with 
which  he  sustamed  himself,  throughout  the  '  searching  operation '  of  three 
hours,  won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  all  present,  and  gave  unusual 
satisfaction. 

"The  Council,  with  such  of  the  clergy,  students  of  Divinity,  &c.,  as 
were  assembled,  partook  of  a  public  dinner,  provided  for  them  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  in  Mr.  Merriam's  most  attractive  style. 

"In  the  afternoon,  the  Ordination  services  took  place  in  the  South  Meet- 
ing House,  commencmg  at  2  o'clock.  The  Order  of  Exercises  was  as 
follows : 

"1.  Yoluntary  and  chant,  'Holy  is  the  Lord;'  2.  Reading  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Ordaining  Council,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett  of  Beverly; 
3.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  "Vk-Tiiting  of  Lawrence;  4.  Selections  from  Scrip- 
ture, by  Rev.  Mr.  t'itz  of  Ipswich;  5.  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crowell  of 
Essex;  6.  Hymn;  7.  Sennon,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Boston,  from  Ro- 
mans, V.  8:  'Christ  died  for  us;'  8.  Ordaining  Prayer,  by  Rev.  Reuben 
Emerson  of  South  Reading ;  9.  Anthem,  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains;' 10.  Charge  to  the  Pastor,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson;  11.  Fellowship 
of  the  Churches,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langworthy  of  Chelsea;  12.  Address  to  the 
People,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  of  Boston;  13.  Concluding  Prayer,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Boston;  14.  Doxology;  15.  Benediction,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Dwmell. 

' '  The  Freeman  says :  '  All  the  services  were  of  a  high  order,  and  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  occasion.  We  may  mention,  in  particular,  the 
charge  by  the  Senior  Pastor,  which  was  of  a  touching  character.  His  allu- 
sions to  the  people  of  his  charge,  in  their. kindness  and  affection  manifested 
toward  him  for  the  forty-five  years  he  had  been  their  spiritual  guide,  and 
his  fatherly  advice  to  the  new  Pastor,  produced  a  deep  feeling  in  the  muids 
of  the  audience.  The  singing,  under  the  dnection  of  Mr.  Jacob  Hood, 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  services,  which  throughout  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  a  large  audience.'  " 
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Some  further  particulars  respecting  Dr.  Hopkins  are  contained  in  a  Ser- 
mon preached  by  his  surviving  Colleague,  December  25,  1814,  —  the 
Sabbath  after  Dr.  H.'s  interment, — and  in  Dr.  Emerson's  Thirty-Eighth 
Anniversary  Sermon,  preached  in  April,  1843,  both  of  which  have  been 
published.  From  these  and  other  sources  the  subjoined  information  is 
derived : 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
October  16,  1734.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  died, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  eldest  brother,  the  late  Dr. 


Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  Khode  Island,  tlien  a  settled  minister  in 
Great  Barrington.  By  him  he  was  fitted  for  the  University,  and  he  entered 
Yale  College  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  College  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar ;  and  in  the  Commencement  exercises,  when  he  received  the  Bach- 
elor's degree,  he  was  honored  with  the  first  appointment.  His  theological 
education  he  pursued  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother ;  but,  soon  after  he 
began  to  preach,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  to 
lay  aside  his  professional  studies. 

He  began  to  preach  within  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  finished  his  colle- 
giate course ;  and  about  the  same  time  was  recommended,  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  to  a  vacant  parish  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  There  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  promising  talents,  amiable  manners,  and  faithful 
preaching.  But  the  low  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  establishment  in 
that  place.  During  most  of  the  interval  of  eight  years  which  intervened 
between  his  leaving  College,  in  1758,  and  his  coming  to  Salem,  in  1766, 
he  passed  his  time  either  in  manual  labor,  travelling,  or  preaching  occasion- 
ally, as  his  strength  would  permit. 

In  1766,  he  came  to  Salem  and  preached  to  the  Third  Church  and 
Society,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  whose  imme- 
diate successor  was  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker.  During  a  residence  in  this  place 
of  twelve  years  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  was,  most  of  the  time,  very 
usefully  and  acceptably  employed  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  While  thus 
employed,  he  preached  in  several  vacant  parishes  in  Essex  County,  and  in 
Hamilton  received  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  which  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  feeble  health. 

In  1775,  he  relinquished  his  school  to  attend  to  the  patriotic  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  —  a 
post  which  he  accepted  at  the  urgent  demands  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  private  interests.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1776, 
he  was  chosen  Pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  to  which  he  had  previously 
preached ;  but,  owing  to  his  engagements  in  the  Congress,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Council,  together  with  the  general  interruption  to  ordinary  pursuits 
occasioned  by  the  Revolutionary  troubles,  he  was  not  ordained  until  Novem- 
ber 18,  1778.  The  record  of  his  call  and  settlement  is  substantially  as 
follows : 

"1776 — March  15.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  of  the  Third 
Church  of  Clu-ist  in  Salem,  — 

"  Voted,  unanimously,  That  we  now  make  choice  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Hopkins  for  our  Pastor,  and  desire  that  he  would  take  the  charge  of  this 
Church,  and  the  Society  with  which  we  are  connected,  and  ofiieiate  and 
govern  as  such,  in  all  things,  as  Christ  in  his  word  has  directed. 

"  Voted,  That  Deacon  Richard  Lang,  Brother  Daniel  Chever,  and 
Brother  Robert  Peele,  be  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Daniel  Hop- 
kins, with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  vote,  and  desire  his  answer. 

"  1776 — May  8.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  South  Meeting 
House  was  held,  for  the  following  purpose,  viz : 

'"To  concur  (if  they  shall  think  fit)  with  the  Third  Church  of  Christ 
in  Salem,  in  their  choice  and  call  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  to  the  ofiice  of 
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agree,  to  consider  and  determine  in  what  manner  they  will  support  him 
during  his  ministry  among  them.' 

"The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  June  12,  at  3  P.  M.,  and 
then,  without  acting  upon  the  subject,  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

"  1778  —  February  24.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  South 
Meeting  House,^  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  said  Proprietors  do  concur  with  the  Third  Church  of 
Christ  in  Salem  in  their  choice  and  call  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins  to  the  ofl&ce 
of  Pastor  and  work  of  the  ministry  among  them. 

"  Voted,  That  the  said  Proprietors  do  think  it  their  indispensahle  duty  tOf 
contribute  of  their  temporal  goods  to  the  supjwrt  of  a  Gospel  Minister 
among  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
word  of  Grod  and  serve  tables. 

"Voted,  That  Messrs.  Benjamin  Ropes,  Matthew  Mansfield,  Samuel 
Page,  Richard  Lang,  and  Edward  Norris  be  a  Committee  to  wait  upoa  Mr. 
Daniel  Hopkins,  with  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  votes,  and  pray  his  answer 
to  the  same. 

"1778 — -October  18. — -At  a  meeting  of  the  Third  Church  of  Christ 
m  Salem,  it  was 

"  Voted,  To  invite  Rev.  Mr.  Robie,  of  Lynn ;  Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  of 
Chebaeca;  Rev.  Joseph  Dana,  of  Ipswich;  Pwev.  Mr.  Leslie,  of  New 
Rowley ;  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford,  of  Medway ;  to  assist  in  the  Ordination  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Hopkins,  on  the  18th  of  November,  as  Pastor  of  this  Church. 

"  October  19. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Third  Church,  at  the- 
house  of  Brother  Edward  Norris,  it  was 

"  Voted,  to  invite  the  CongTegational  Ministers  of  Salem  to  attend  Mr.. 
Hopkins's  Ordination,  and  to  sup  with  the  Council;  also,  Rev.  Mr.  Spring,, 
of  Newburyport." 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  accordingly  ordained  on  the  18th  of  November,  1778- 
Rev.  John  Cleaveland,  of  Chebacco,  opened  with  prayer;  Rev.  Mr. 
Sanford,  of  Medway,  preached  the  Sermon;  Rev.  Mr.  Robie,  of  Lynn, 
gave  the  Charge ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of  Ipswich,  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie,  of  New  Rowley,  the  Concluding  prayer.  The 
whole  was  performed  with  great  decency  and  order,  says  the  chronicler  of 
that  day. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1771,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  to  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Whitaker,  all  the  parties  being  residents  of  Salem. 

In  the  Essex  G-azette  of  March  12,  1771,  appeared  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

"Last  Thursday,  Mr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  of  this  place,  was  married  to- 
Miss  Susannah  Saunders,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Saunders,  Merchant. 

"  HF"  The  following  is  presented  to  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  Lady,  by  one 
of  his  Scholars : 

"  '  Joy  to  mj'  Master,  on  his  change  of  state  ! 
May  liis  dear  Sukey  proYe  a  faithful  mate  ;, 
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Their  hands  now  joined,  their  hearts  elate  with  joy, 
Oh  !  may  no  future  grief  their  bliss  annoy : 
Their  lives,  extended  to  the  latest  span, 
Be  spent  in  praising  GOD,  and  serving  man; 
Calm,  and  unruffled,  smoothly  pass  away. 
And  Health,  and  Peace,  and  Love,  still  crown  each  happy  day.'  " 

The  above  wishes  were  almost  literally  realized,  in  the  long,  happy,  and 
•useful  lives  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Hopkins.  He  died  on  the  14tli  of  December, 
1814,  in  his  eighty-first  year, — she  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1838,  in 
her  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  last  time  he  preached  was  at  the  Monthly  Communion,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  preceding  October.  From  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  days,  he  was  confined  with  a  painful  sickness,  which  rapidly  wasted 
his  strength,  until  death  terminated  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  Emerson's  Sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Interment  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  contains  a  just  tribute 
to  his  life  and  character.  The  Salem  Gazette  of  Tuesday,  December  20, 
1814,  thus  noticed  his  funeral: 

"The  interment  of  Dr.  Hopkins  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
every  mark  of  respect  which  could  be  paid  to  his  memory.  The  solemn 
services  at  the  Meeting  House  were  as  follows :  The  Introductory  Prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  (of  the  Tabernacle  Church,)  Salem;  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  from  1  Corinthians,  xv.  58 ;  Conclu- 
ding Prayer  by  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  of  South  Reading ;  with  music 
adapted  to  the  mournful  occasion."  [The  Commissioned  Officers  of  the 
Regiment  of  which  he  was  Chaplain,  attended  the  funeral  in  full  uniform.] 

An  interesting  fact,  connected  with  the  interment,  is  thus  recorded  by 
Dr.  Bentley: 

"It  has  been  a  well  known  and  general  practice  at  funerals,  to  set  before 
the  sextons  who  attended,  a  quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  which  they  were 
permitted  to  drink  without  restraint.  This  practice  so  unnecessary  in 
itself,  so  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  so  manifestly  inju- 
rious in  its  consequences,  was  put  a  stop  to  in  the  following  manner :  At 
the  interment  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  Committee  of  the  New  South  Society 
came  to  the  resolution  to  provide  no  ardent  spirits  for  the  sextons ;  and  this 
determination  so  commended  itself  to  the  citizens  of  this  place,  that  the 
sextons  one  and  all  requested  their  several  societies  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  such  refreshments  for  them." 

The  action  of  the  sextons  was  in  this  wise :  After  the  funeral,  a  commu- 
nication appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Friday,  to  the  following  effect,  viz : 

"At  the  present  day  of  general 'licentiousness  of  manners,  it  becomes  the 
friends  of  order  and  morality  to  set  their  faces  against  every  evil  work.  It 
is  well  known  to  be  the  practice  at  FUNERALS  in  this  town,  to  set  before 
the  sextons  who  attend,  a  quantity  of  ARDENT  SPIRIT,  which  they  are 
permitted  to  drink  without  restraint.  This  practice  is  not  only  unnecessary 
in  itself,  and  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  manifestly 
injurious  in  its  consequences.     Under  this  conviction,  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  discountenancing  tlie  practice,  tlie  Committee  of  tlie  New  South  Meeting 
House  Society,  at  the  interment  of  their  late  venerable  and  heloved  senior 
pastor.  Dr.  Hopkins,  thought  it  proper  not  to  provide  any  ardent  spirit  for 
the  sextons.  As  no  reproach  was  thereby  intended  for  any  man  of  sobriety 
and  temperance,  it  is  hoped  that  the  surviving  relations  of  deceased  friends 
will  check  the  evil  tendency  of  the  custom,  and  determine,  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  their  example  shall  extend,  to  effect  a  reformation." 

This  called  out  the  following  notice  from  the  Sextons,  published  in  the 
Grazette  of  December  27,  1814.  It  contains  some  curious  suggestions,  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  practice  alluded  to.     The  article  is  thus  given : 

"A  piece  appearing  in  this  paper  of  last  Friday,  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Sextons  in  this  town,  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  notice  it. 
The  practice  of  providing  some  refreshment  at  funerals,  for  Sextons,  in  a 
separate  apartment,  has  been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial.  It  has  often 
been  thought  necessary,  to  prevent  contagion.  It  might  also  be  supposed 
by  any  reasonable  person  not  improper,  in  such  weather  as  it  was  [a  thick 
snow  storm]  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  interred.  But  as  there  ap- 
pears a  disposition  to  attach  an  importance  to  the  subject  it  does  not 
deserve, — to  set  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  the  Sextons  severally  and 
jointly  request  their  Societies  to  discontinue  providing  refreshment  for 
them." 

Dr.  Hopkins,  as  has  been  stated,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his 
Sermons ;  but,  among  his  productions  which  have  been  published,  are  his 
Charge  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  J.  Cleaveland,  Jr.,  at  Stoneham,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1785;  his  Sermon  at  Salem,  December  29,  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Greorge  Washington ;  and  his  Sermon  preached  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
New  South  Meeting  House,  in  Salem,  January  1,  1805. 

His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years,  is  still  remembered  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Congregation.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1838,  the  Sabbath 
succeeding  her  decease.  Dr.  Emerson,  in  his  Discourse,  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  her  memory : 

"Mrs.  Hopkins  was  born  in  Salem,  in  November,  1754.  Her  father 
was  a  merchant  of  high  respectability  in  this  place,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Congregational  Platform,  on  which  this  Church  has 
stood  ever  since  its  formation  in  1735,  a  hundred  and  three  years  ago. 
He  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1797.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Hopkins's  mother, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  honorable  standing  in  Boston,  by  the  name  of 
Barrett,  and  was  distinguished  in  her  day  by  domestic  virtues  and  ex- 
cellence of  moral  and  religious  character.  She  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
in  1806. 

"  When  Dr.  Hopkins,  your  late  venerated  Pastor,  came  to  this  town, 
he  spent  a  few  years  in  teaching  a  School  of  Young  Ladies — the  first 
of  the  kind,  of  any  distinction,  ever  taught  in  this  place  by  a  gentleman. 
Susanna  Saundeks,  who  was  afterwards  his  wife,  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
There,  proljably,  commenced  that  ardent  mutual  affection  between  them, 
which  glowed  to  the  end  of  life.     She  was  married  young,  and  became  the 
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mother  of  seven  children,  only  two  of  whom  survive  her.  She  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  this  Church  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
has  been  a  member  almost  sixty  years.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
Church,  she  has  been  connected  with  it  longer  than  any  member  now 
living ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  has  maintained  a  moral  and  chris- 
tian character  so  consistent  and  unblemished,  that  neither  the  heart  of 
envy,  nor  the  tongue  of  slander,  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  found  aught 
against  her.  She  hated  no  one,  she  injured  no  one,  but  loved  all ;  and, 
after  the  example  of  Him,  whose  disciple  she  was,  sought  to  do  good  to  all 
as  she  had  opportunity. 

"  Until  within  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  her  life,  she  enjoyed  a  physical 
constitution  of  uncommon  health  and  vigor,  which  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  form  that  evenness  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit 
for  which  she  was  remarkably  distinguished,  and  which  diffused  an  air 
of  vivacity  through  all  her  social  intercourse.  This  made  her  company 
sought  and  admired  both  by  the  aged  and  the  young. 

"Under  the  trials,  which,  at  times,  she  was  called  to  suffer,  though 
her  sensibilities  caused  her  to  feel  quick  and  keenly  the  arrows  that  pierced 
her  heart,  yet  her  mind  never  lost  its  balance.  No  cloud  of  affliction  ever 
darkened  the  serenity  of  her  soul;  —  no  storm  could  disturb  its  calmness. 
This  happy  temperament  gave  a  corresponding  character  to  her  piety.  She 
was  firm  and  unwavering  in  her  adherence  to  those  religious  truths,  which 
she  had  so  long  professed  to  believe ;  and,  while  she  maintained  them 
with  consistent  dignity,  ever  manifested  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality 
toward  those  who  conscientiously  dissented  from  her  views. 

"  In  the  social  relations  of  wife,  mother,  neighbor  and  friend,  she  was 
free  from  guile,  frank,  open-hearted  —  ever  sympathizing  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others,  and  always  bearing  the  law  of  kindness  upon  her  lips. 
And  it  is  no  mean  praise,  that,  in  the  responsible  and  difficult  station 
she  has  occupied,  for  sixty-five  years,  in  connexion  with  the  Pastoral  office, 
at  which  so  many  eyes  are  constantly  directed,  and  where  so  much  is  re- 
quired, she  has  been  blameless,  and  harmless,  without  rebuke. 

' '  Very  few,  comparatively,  reach  the  good  old  age  to  which  she  attained. 
Her  longevity  may  be  ascribed,  under  the  blessing  of  Grod,  to  her  great 
equanimity  and  self-government.  She  lived  eighty-three  years  and  four 
months.  And  it  is  a  testimony  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  her  social 
virtues,  that  a  female  of  her  own  age,  who  followed  her  to  the  tomb, 
has  lived  with  her,  without  interruption,  at  least  sixty  years.* 

"  Mrs.  Hopkins,  during  several  of  her  last  years,  has  been  afflicted 
with  an  asthmatic  disease,  which,  at  times,  has  been  extremely  painful, 
and  finally  terminated  her  mortal  existence.  These  distresses  she  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  and  submission.  When,  about  two  years  ago, 
she  was  brought,  in  her  own  apprehension  and  that  of  her  friends,  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  she  expressed  in  strong  terms  the  steadfastness  of  her 
hope  in  Christ,  and  her  willingness  to  leave  the  world.  She  appeared  to 
have  peace,  if  not  joy,  in  beheving.  Her  last  sickness  was  short ;  and 
when  she  expired  she  was  probably  asleep,  and  passed  the  Jordan  without 

*  Miss  Abigail  Smitli ;  see  next  page. 
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a  pang,  or  a  struggle,  or  even  the  motion  of  a  limb  or  feature.  Her  pure 
spirit,  we  trust,  is  now  with  Christ  in  paradise,  where  she  enjoys,  to-day, 
such  a  Sabbath  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  entered 
the  heart  of  man." 

The  aged  female,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  was  Miss 
Abigail  Smith,  who  died  on  Friday  evening,  March  23,  1838,  (only  a 
few  days  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,)  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
The  following  obituary  notice  was  published  in  the  Essex  Register  of 
March  26  : 

' '  For  the  last  sixty  years.  Miss  Smith  lived  in  the  family  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  her  daughter,  [Mrs.  Emerson,]  and  assisted  in  bring- 
ing up  two  genercitions  of  children.  To  these  she  has  been  deservedly 
dear,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  them  with  a  sincere  affection  —  for 
as  gently  as  'a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children,'  did  she  ever  deal  with 
them.  She  performed  the  duties  of  her  station  with  the  utmost  fidelity, 
and  always  identified  the  welfare  of  the  family  with  her  own. 

"When  her  friend,  whom  she  had  served  with  so  much  devotedness, 
was  gone,  it  seemed  as  though  the  cord  of  her  life  was  severed ;  for,  from 
that  moment,  she  gave  up  every  worldly  care,  and  began  to  sink  into  the 
arms  of  death.  She  survived  Mrs.  Hopkins  but  one  week  ;  when,  over- 
come-by sympathy,  and  with  only  a  slight  disease,  her  mind  sustained  and 
comforted  by  the  Promises,  '  she  rested  from  her  labors.'  She  died  in  the 
Faith  and  Hope  of  the  Grospel." 
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Dr.  Emerson  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  packet  ship  Queen  of  the 
West,  Capt.  Woodhouse,  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1846,  but  the  ship  came 
to  anchor  that  night,  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  did  not  finally  leave 
until  Friday  morning,  22d.  She  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  19th  of 
June.  Among  the  passengers  was  Col.  William  Schouler,  then  editor 
of  the  Lowell  Courier,  now  of  the  Cincinnati  Grazette,  who  wrote  for  his 
paper  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  the  voyage. 

On  his  return,  Dr.  Emerson  took  passage  in  the  Cunard  steamship 
Cambria,  Capt.  Judkins,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  September, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  There  were 
thirteen  ministers  among  the  passengers,  including  Rev.  Drs.  De  Witt, 
Forsaith,  and  Pressley,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Kirk,  Grorham  D.  Abbott,  (who 
had  assisted  Dr.  Emerson,  for  several  weeks,  during  a  time  of  great 
religious  interest  in  1843,)  Prof.  Hope,  and  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  Bangor. 
Although  there  were  so  many  clergymen  on  board,  the  Captain  declined 
repeated  importunities  from  the  passengers  to  allow  one  of  them  to  deliver 
a  discourse,  alleging  that,  according  to  the  regulations,  no  preaching  was 
permitted  except  by  clergymen  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  and 
that,  unless  there  should  be  one  such  present,  he  was  himself  required  to 
read  the  service,  with  some  published  sermon. 

Our  distinguished  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  was  likewise  a  pas- 
senger, and,  at  the  last  dinner  on  board,  addressed  the  company  in  reply 
to  a  complimentary  sentiment. 
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The  following  Original  Hymns^ — "Farewell,''^  and  a  "  Welcome 
Home,^^  —  were  written  to  be  chanted  by  the  choir,  the  first  two  on  the 
Sabbath  before  Dr.  Emerson's  departure;  and  the  last  on  the  first  Sabbath 
after  his  return.  They  were  respectively  composed  by  a  young  gentleman 
and  young  lady,  both  members  of  the  choir :  — 

HYMN. 
WRITTEN    BY   MR.    JOHN    MACKINTIRE. 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  parting  word  is  spoken, 
How  full  of  magic  power  that  thrilling  word  ! 
How  are  the  heart's  entwining  tendrils  broken, 
How  are  the  fountains  of  the  spirit  stirred, 
How  doth  the  soul  with  joy  or  sorrow  swell, 
At  mention  of  that  meaning  word,  "  Farewell!" 

May  joy  attend  thee  in  thy  distant  wanderings, 
Guide  !  who  hast  led  us  through  life's  mazy  track, 
Ever  our  minds  to  fill  with  holy  teachings. 
And  leading  many  a  contrite  wanderer  back, 
"Whispering  sweet  words  of  comfort  to  the  soul. 
Pointing  the  racer  to  his  final  goal. 

Yet  though  we  miss  thy  voice  with  fervor  burning, 

And  from  yon  stand,  thy  form  erect  and  bold. 

Soon  may  we  hope  to  see  thy  safe  returning, 

Like  the  glad  shepherd  to  his  waiting  fold. 

Laden  with  wisdom,  from  experience  taught. 

And  holy  trust  from  heaven's  full  store-house  brought. 

Yet  mournful  thoughts  will  rise,  as,  gazing  round  us, 
"We  mark  what  changes  passing  time  has  made ; 
How  many  ties  are  rent,  that  sweetly  bound  us 
To  loving  forms  now  in  the  cold  earth  laid  ! 
Death,  with  his  ghastly  train,  is  ever  near; 
Perchance  he  hath  some  chosen  victim  here. 

God  of  the  rolling  seas  !  whose  mighty  chorus 

Rolls  ever  in  deep  thunder  hymns,  to  thee 

We  yield  our  trust:  long,  long  he  hath  watched  o'er  us, 

Oh  !  watch,  defend,  and  guide  him  o'er  the  sea  ; 

In  storm  or  calm,  be  with  him  on  the  deep, 

That  fragile  vessel  on  its  pathway  keep. 

If,  through  the  shrouded  sky,  loud  thunders  rattle, 
And,  round  thy  dark  pavilion,  lightnings  play. 
And  whirlwinds  howl,  like  troubled  din  of  battle. 
Then,  Father,  then  be  thou  his  hope  and  stay  ; 
Still  the  wild  ravings  of  the  stormy  main, 
And  guide  him  safely  to  his  home  again. 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  last  faint  word  is  spoken, 
Good  wishes  waft  thee  from  thy  native  shore. 
Accept  this  tribute  ;  'tis  our  parting  token  ; 
Yet  part  we  not  as  those  that  meet  no  more. 
If  from  our  hearts,  the  bond  is  broken  here, 
Hope  points  us  upward  to  a  brighter  sphere. 
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FAREWELL. 
WRITTEN    BY    MRS.   ELLEN    E.    BANCROFT. 

Dear  Pastor,  —  'tis  witli  throbbing  hearts, 
The  farewell  we  are  saying ;  — 

To  every  eye  the  tear-drop  starts, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  is  straying. 

Each  Sabbath  mom  when  gathered  here. 
Thy  face  was  wont  to  greet  us. 

And  that  benignant  eye  so  dear, 
Beaming  with  love  would  meet  us. 

But  soon  the  Sabbath  sun  may  shine, 
The  Sabbath  bells  be  chiming  ; 

But  far  beyond  the  foaming  brine, 
His  rays  o'er  thee  be  shining. 

Full  many  a  prayer  will  be  express'd 
That  God  in  health  may  spare  thee. 

While  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic's  breast 
The  noble  ship  may  bear  thee. 

We'll  dash  the  tear  from  every  eye. 
Each  rising  grief  suppressing ; 

And  ask  that  gales  may  gently  sigh, 
While  on  thy  bark  is  pressing. 

And  "when  the  towers  of  other  lands, 
That  heavenward  rise  aspiring. 

And  wooded  parks,  or  sunny  strands 
Shall  meet  thy  gaze  admiring ;  — 

May  friendship's  ever  ready  hand 

Extend  a  cordial  greeting, 
And  peace  and  joy  their  wings  expand. 

Above  thy  pathway  meeting. 

And  when  thy  bark  is  "homeward  bound," 
God  speed  thy  course  returning, 

And  waiting  friends  may  gather  round, 
Their  hearts  with  welcome  burning. 

But  if,  within  thy  native  land, 

'T  is  not  thy  lot  to  meet  us, 
We  ask  that  on  that  Heavenly  strand 

Thy  sainted  face  may  greet  us. 

South  Church, 
Salem,  May  10,  1846. 
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WELCOME  HOME! 

WRITTEN    BY   MK.  JOHN    MACKINTIEE, 

[A  Member  of  the  Choir,  to  be  sung  on  the  return  of  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Emekson,  from  Europe.] 

We  "WELCOME  THEE  !  with  deep,  heartfelt  emotion, 
We  hail  thee,  honoured  Teacher,  to  our  midst  once  more, 
Safe  from  the  perils  of  the  stormy  ocean, 
Spared  yet  again  to  tread  thy  native  shore, 
Again  to  labour  in  the  ceaseless  strife, 
Of  winning  lost  ones  to  eternal  life. 

A  joyous  welcome  !  bright  familiar  faces 
Cluster  around  thee,  as  in  days  gone  by; 
Upon  their  radiant  forms,  no  gloomy  traces  ; 
The  fire  of  youth  still  sparkling  in  their  eye ; 
And  tottering  age,  with  trembling  limbs,  and  brow 
With  almond  crowned,  comes  forth  to  meet  thee  now. 

*    A  joyous  welcome  !  yet  fond  hearts  are  gushing 
With  grief  and  sorrow  in  this  happy  time ; 
Death  from  our  midst  hath  plucked  bright  flowers,  blushing 
In  life's  fair  morning,  in  their  glorious  prime ; 
Though  stricken  down,  to  blossom  here  no  more, 
They  bloom  forever  on  a  deathless  shore. 

God,  the  All-Merciful !  in  whose  bright  glory. 

The  rapt  arch-angel  veils  his  sinless  face. 

With  loud  thanksgivings  we  would  come  before  Thee, 

And  in  Thy  temple  sing  Thy  power  and  grace ; 

Thee  we  would  praise,  that,  o'er  the  treacherous  main, 

Our  Pastor  Thou  hast  safe  returned  again. 

Nature,  on  every  side,  is  Thee  revealing, 

We  feel  Thy  presence  in  our  inmost  souls  ; 

We  see  Thy  power,  when,  through  the  red  sky  wheeling, 

Thy  cloudy  car  in  solemn  grandeur  rolls  ; 

But  on  the  dark,  mysterious,  sounding  sea. 

Thou  movest  forth  sublime  in  majesty. 

Protect  this  Church,  Most  Holy  One !  watch  over 
And  keep  her  in  the  path  that  leads  aright ; 
Thou,  who  didst  o'er  the  Hebrew  wanderers  hover, 
A  cloud  by  day,  and  flaming  fire  by  night, 
Till,  joined  with  Thee,  among  the  Heavenly  host, 
We  praise  Thee,  Father,'.Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

South  Chubch, 
Salem,  September  20, 1846. 
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D.~Pagb  20. 

Miss  Bulfiiicli  became  a  member  of  the  Third  Church  in  the  year  1811. 
She  was  an  ef&cient  and  much  respected  school  teacher,  and  was  at  one  time 
an  mstructress  in  the  Academy  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts.  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk, 
observed  in  Wrentham,  June  12,  1849,  the  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  Poor, 
was  present,  and,  in  his  remarks,  referred  to  his  first  wife,  the  lady  men- 
tioned by  Dr,  Emerson.  The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  the  "Wrentham  Jubilee  :  " 

"  Dr,  Poor  then  alluded  to  the  '  Ladies'  Reading  and  Braiding  Society,' 
established  here  [in  Wrentham]  in  1812,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Susan  Bulfinch,  who  was  then  an  instructress  in  the  Academy  in  this 
place,  and  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Poor.  This  Society,  some  of 
whose  original  members  are  still  living,  was  instrumental  of  great  good, 
and  became  a  parent  society  to  many  others.  Mrs.  Poor  subsequently  held 
correspondence  with  some  of  its  members,  and  for  many  years  it  sent  valu- 
able aid  to  the  Mission  at  Ceylon.  The  fruits  of  the  timely,  efficient,  and 
faithful  efforts  of  my  late  wife,  (continued  Dr.  Poor,)  are  visibly  manifest 
in  our  Mission.  In  the  department  of  female  education,  especially,  her 
wisdom,  tact,  and  success,  were  remarkable.  She  first  succeeded  in 
enticing  into  our  premises  a  timid  heathen  girl,  and  in  inducing  her  to 
overcome  her  fears  sufficiently  to  remain  with  us  and  be  taught.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these  :  Our  boarding-school  for  boys  was  already  full,  so 
that  we  could  take  no  more ;  but  we  had  no  heathen  girl  under  our  care. 
At  this  juncture,  a  father  came  to  the  Mission-house  bringing  his  son,  and 
besought  us  to  take  charge  of  him.  We  declined  doing  so,  not  having 
room,  and  he  was  about  to  depart  disappointed,  when  Mrs.  Poor  offered  to 
take  the  lad,  if  the  parent  would  bring  along  with  him  a  daughter-  also. 
He  at  first  refused,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion. This  girl,  who  afterwards  became  a  Christian,  and  was  named  Har- 
riet Newell  Ambrose,  was  very  useful  to  the  natives,  and  her  subsequent 
history  is  somewhat  remarkable.  We  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  kind  of 
stratagem  at  first,  to  secure  a  class  of  girls  in  our  boarding-school.  We 
offered  to  clothe  them,  if  they  would  come  and  join  the  school.  But,  in 
order  to  convey  to  you  my  meaning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer.to  a  pas- 
sao-e  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  Moses  stripped  the  people 
naked;  that  is,  he  divested  them  of  their  ornaments.  We  therefore  offered 
each  little  girl  a  simple  ornament  for  the  neck,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
After  this,  we  found  no  such  inducement  necessary.  Our  female  boarding- 
school  has  flourished  from  that  day  to  this,  and  proved  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  Mission.  Mrs.  Poor  was  always,  during  her  life,  its 
patron  and  most  efficient  helper."  She  died  after  about  five  years'  service 
in  this  field. 

Dr.  Poor  was  a  native  of  our  neighboring  town  of  Danvers.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  the  year  1811,  and  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1814.  He  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  June 
21,  181-5,  with  Messrs.  Richards,  Warren,  Meigs  and  Bardwell ;  embarked 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  for  Ceylon,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Colombo 
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on  the  22d  of  Marcli,  1816.  He  did  not  again  visit  America  until  1848, 
after  an  absence  of  thirty-three  years.  Eeturning  to  his  post  in  a  short 
time,  he  continued  his  labors  until  the  2d  of  February,  1855,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  cholera,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  he  expired,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  As  he  sank,  and  was  near  his  end,  he  said, 
' '  I  did  not  know  dying  was  so  easy. ' '  His  last  utterances  were  in  distinct 
whispers  to  the  native  physician,  "San-to-shum  —  San-to-shum."  —  Halle- 
lujah!— Hallelujah  !  " 


E.— Page   21. 

Rev.  James  Diman,  of  the  East  Church,  died  October  8,  1788,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of  his  Pastorate. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher,  of  St.  Peter's  (Episcopal)  Church,  died 
December  20,  1812^  aged  seventy. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  the  North  Clmrch,  died  October  1,  1814, 
aged  sixty-six. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  the  Third  Church,  died  December  14,  1814,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentley,  of  the  East  Church,  died  December  29, 
1819,  aged  sixty. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Prince,  of  the  First  Church,  died  June  7,  1836,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Flint,  of  the  East  Church,  died  March  4,  1855,  aged 
seventy-five.  Dr.  Emerson  offered  the  Concludiirg  Prayer  at  his  funeral 
services. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  named  died  while  connected  with 
Salem  churches : 

Rev.  John  Emery  Abbot,  of  the  North  Church,  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  parents  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  October  7,  1819,  aged  twenty-six. 
He  had  been  settled  here  about  four  years  and  a  half. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  the  Tabernacle,  died  at  Braiuerd,  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cherokee  Mission  Station,  June  7,  1821,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Brazer,  of  the  North  Church,  died  at  the  plantation  of 
his  friend  and  classmate,  Dr.  Benjamim  Huger,  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  February  26,  1846,  aged  fifty-six. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  0'  Flaherty,  of  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Church, 
died  March  29,  1846,  aged  forty-five. 


F.— Page  77. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  resided  here  during  most  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  life ;  but  has  been  a  citizen  of  Boston  for  the  last 
forty-seven  years.  Although  now.  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  his 
last  annual  report,  (that  of  his  twenty-first  year  of  service  as  City  Mission- 
ary,) states  that,  during  the  year  past,  he  has  made  817  visits  in  88  differ- 
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ent  streets,  courts,  and  places  in  the  city,  and  has  distributed  about  $1,500 
in  necessaries  for  the  comfort  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  in  a  work  recently  published  by  her,  entitled 
"Past  Meridian,"  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Mission: 

' '  Still  traversing  the  streets  of  Boston,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  regard- 
less of  the  winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat,  may  be  seen  the  venerable 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland,  intent  on  deeds  of  mercy.  The 
orphan,  so  often  overlooked  in  the  world's  great  strife,  the  suffering  widow, 
the  poor  emigTant,  with  his  sick,  stranger  heart,  hear,  approaching  their 
desolate  attic,  or  dark,  damp  cellar,  a  tireless  foot,  and  are  cheered  by  the 
blessed  smile  of  one  who,  like  the  aged  Apostle  John,  has  concentrated  all 
duty  in  the  precept  to  '  love  one  another. '  In  a  school  for  infants,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  wife,  he  manifests  continual  interest,  and  by 
affectionate  deportment  and  kind  counsel  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sect, 
shows  the  perpetual  play  of  those  hallowed  sunbeams  that  repel  the 
depression  of  age,  and  herald  an  imelouded  day." 
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